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Rear-Admiral George Collier Remey, U. S. N., 
COMMANDING THE ASIATIC SQUADRON. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


Our fleet in Chinese waters is now com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral George Collier Remey, 
who succeeded Rear-Admiral Kempff, and whose 


portrait appears on our front cover. Admiral 
Remey is a native of Burlington, Iowa, where he 
was born in 1841, and he was graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1859, in good season to take 
part in the Civil War. During the Spanish- 
American War he commanded our naval base at 
Key West, and in a trying position showed rare 
executive ability. 


Of a certain ‘ pyramid,’’—a group of 
athletes standing on each other’s shoulders,—the 
ingenious Mr. Barnum once declared that if the 
topmost man should only stretch a little, he would 
be able to pull downa star. A Marlboro, Massa- | 
chusetts, man, who recently celebrated his golden | 
wedding, belongs to a family of which that | 
remark might aptly have been made. There | 





were ten brothers and sisters, the shortest being | h 


six feet tall, and the tallest measuring six feet | 
and seven inches. But these substantial citizens | 
originated in Warren, Maine, and it has been said 
that all Maine men have a long reach as well as 
a tight grip. ea 

The first fatality that has occurred on 
Mount Washington in ten years took place in 
the frightful storm that swept the summit on the 
last day of June, one of the victims being a 
Vermonter, who deserves to be remembered by 
all lovers of clean sportsmanship. This was 
William B. Curtis, born at Salisbury in 1837, 
who in his day established not less than ten 
“records.’’ Mr. Curtis refereed the Yale-Harvard 
games for fifteen years, and was as well known 
in New England as in New York, where his later 
life was spent. It is no small distinction to be 
called, as Mr. Curtis was, “‘the Father of Amer- 
ican Athleties.’”” The phrase denotes a brave 
and honest man. es 


The Cuban school-teachers who are 
visiting Cambridge—by the inspiration of Super- 
intendent Frye, with the active coéperation of 
President Eliot and the good-will of everybody— 
have now been here long enough to find out how 
they like the United States. The United States 
likes them very well, and there is reason to think 
that this good opinion is reciprocal. It is no 
trifle to organize, finance and direct an expedition 
of more than a thousand persons speaking an 
alien language, and if Cubans do not perceive 
this fact at present, they will see it a hundred 
years hence, when they invite a thousand 
Yankees to come over to Cuba and get some 
points on teaching schools and governing a great | gen! 
country. 


Church weddings are not much in favor 
in rural communities, but realizing that every- 
body has a certain right to assist at a marriage, 
the rural bride and groom generally “appear out’’ 
at divine service on the first Sunday after the 
ceremony. The papers tell of an enterprising 
pair in a New Hampshire city that devised a 
more thorough method of taking the public into 
confidence. Here there was a church wedding. 
The bride and groom drove to the church in a 
barouche with a three-horse hitch, “and were 
also driven about town after the service in this 
fashionable and unusual vehicle.” This was 
very well indeed, so far as it went; but the 
reader wonders, Why not a brass band and day 
fireworks ? 


The ‘‘ time limit,’’ which forbade a minister 
to serve one congregation for more than five years, 
was removed at the recent General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is said that 
a clergyman in Malden, Massachusetts, was the 
first to receive tangible evidence of the fact. One 


conference. The moment action was taken on 
the question, the delegate telegraphed his Malden 
brethren to get their committee together and 
“recall” the pastor. This was done, and the 
minister accepted the call. It is not possible, of 
course, for the prompt and graceful compliment 
to be duplicated in all its details, but probably 
the Malden church is only one of many that will 
be equally glad to ensure the continued service 
of able and devoted men. 


One of the new post-offices in Maine is 
“Santiago,” in Hancock County. In the last two 
years we have all become more or less familiar 
with Cuban names, but it seems especially appro- 
priate that some of them should be naturalized by 
the Pine Tree State which, years ago, sustained 
very intimate relations with the beautiful island. 
Many of the old families in the Maine seaports 
were built upon fortunes gained in the Cuban 
trade. Many young Cubans came over to be 
educated at the North Yarmouth, Gorham and 
other Maine academies. Scores of marriages 





were the natural outcome of this close contact, | 
and any old Portlander has friends whose names | 
are half-English, half-Spanish, and to whom, | 


THE YOUTH’S 


‘ | when they talk English, the tenth letter of our 
.| alphabet is almost as much of a stumbling-block 
|as it would be to a descendant of all the dons. 
| These international partnerships, affecting both 


commerce and society, seem to have been almost 
uniformly happy in outcome. If this recent 
adoption of “Santiago’’ prefigures a renewal of 
them, the best one can wish is that the new 
alliances may turn out as well. 


~ 
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In the Wilds of the Sahara. 


The French republic has conquered Tuat. 
This does not mean very much to the American 
people, who might perhaps even confound the 
Bey of Tuat with the Ahkhoond of Swat— 
although Tuat is in Africa and Swat in Asia. 
But it means much in the affairs of Africa, and 
involves many matters of intrinsic interest. 


The name of Tuat is — somewhat indefi- 
wes large group-of oases in the Desert of 
Sahara, far to the southward of Algeria. The 
Tuareg population of these oases have always 
been independent, although the Sultan of Morocco 
has , and still claims, a sort of suzerainty 
over them. ‘The 

blood, and even of mixed faith tall 
of Berber blood,—the white ‘race of northern 
Africa, which is practically the sameas the Med- 
iterranean race of southern Europe,—they have 
|taken on Arab and negro elements. Like the 
Arabs, they are often cruel and relentless; like 





ple of the oases are of mixed 


the negroes, the _ superficially kindly and 
fe Some of them retain enough of their 
inal blood to be fair-haired and blue-eyed. 
Ithough they are Mohammedans, they do not 
adhere very closely to the tenets of Islam, and 
retain many hig ge a evidently passed 
down to them from the time antedating 
forcible conversion to the religion of the an 
Yet they are distinctly and inveterately hostile to 
the advent of Christians, and for a long time it 
was as impossible for a Christian to visit their 
oases as it was for one to reach Lhasa and 


sacred shrines of Tibet. 
The first_ European explorer who ever reached 
them was Gerhard Rohlfs, who , in 1864, 


Pe nan teenth tn th Tent oases, disguised as 
ussulman and representing to be an 
aver of the sheriff of Wezzan. He assumed to 
trace his descent to the ro 
sids, a holy race of califs o! , who included 
Harun-al- id among their number. This 
greatly impressed the simple Tuaregs of Tuat, 
who assembled to kiss the _ of —_ 
garment, and spread abroad the fame of the 
miraculous cures which this process effected. 
ae was even reported to have restored sight to 
e blind 
Subsequent explorers, who did not take the 
recaution to descend from the prophet,—or at 
Cast from the uncle of the prophet,—were turned 
back before they reached Insalah, the 
eotropalls” of the oases. Meantime the French 
rulers of A looked longingly at these far, 
rich oases, W! all manner of European grains 
grow under the shadow of the date-palm trees. 
where —_ = fine oo well-watered 
lens, where pomegrai . grapes, nD. 
enna, opium and tobacco are profitably culti- 
vated. possession of the oases w 
only be valuable in itself, but would give the 
French a hold upon southeastern Morocco 


French and Algerian government 

recoiled ed before the task, until this year. 

At last, however, in the present year a gee | 

gentleman set out for Tuat, with authorit 

with an escort of less than two hundred so! 
The resistance which he met was insi oy 
The Tuaregs retired before him after a but 
very brief combat, and he reached occupied 
Insalah and the other oases. This district may | F 
now be considered as annexed to French Algeria. 
The French sway is now unbroken between the 
coast of Tunis, on the Mediterranean, and the 
coast of on the Atlantic. Morocco, now 
completely hemmed in, in the northwestern 
corner of Africa, _ French possessions, has 
made a protest to powers of psp whee against 
this seizure of the Saharan oases, but the protest 
will be unavailing. 
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(¥ a disagreeable, 
wet afternoon in 
March, 1892, 

Newton Marsh, who had 


journeyed as civil en- BY’ "CA. STEPHENS 


gineer far down into the 

southern half of the world to the semisavage 
island of Chiloe, found himself in a difficult 
and dangerous position. 

International complications had arisen be- 
tween Chile and the United States. The 
Chilean steamer Itata, carrying munitions of 
war, alleged to be contraband, from 
San Francisco to Valparaiso, had bcen 
pursued by the United States cruiser 
Charleston. What was deemed a 
small matter in the United States 
agitated the Chileans profoundly. A 
wave of excitement stirred the southern 
republic. An assault on the sailors of 
the United States cruiser Baltimore 
followed, and for several weeks the 
lives of North Americans resident in 
Chile were in extreme peril. But not 
until after a number of weeks did the 
anti-American furor extend so far south 
as Chiloe. 

Newton Marsh, on first leaving the 
United States, had gone to Panama in 
the service of the De Lesseps Canal 
Company. When that great enterprise 
was suspended, the recommendation of 
a French engineer procured for him a 
position in the service of the wealthy 
Sefiora Cousifio, on whose great coal 
and lumber estates in Chile a consider- 
able number of foreign engineers were 
employed. For a year he had been in 
charge of the hoisting machinery at her 
submarine coal-mines, but had then 
gone to the island of Chiloe, to build 
sawmills and conduct the manufacture 
of lumber from the valuable alerce, or 
Patagonian cedar. 

On reaching the island he had found, 
on the Cousifio property, a single native 
sawmill, driven by a primitive water- 
wheel, and capable of turning out no 
more than two or three thousand feet 
of lumber a day. The water-power 
seemed insufficient. Two German en- 
gineers had reported that steam was 
indispensable. 

After an inspection of the locality, 
Newton Marsh made a more economical 
report. He had climbed the hills above 
the mill and discovered that by the use 
of a conduit pipe, or penstock, less than 
one kilometer in length, he could bring 
a stream of water down, at a “head” 
of two hundred and twenty feet, to 
drive turbines. 

The water pressure at the foot of such 
a penstock is enormous, and iron there- 
fore is commonly used for the pipes. 
Butas this would be expensive in Chiloe, 
Newton constructed the penstock from 
Araucarian pine deals, each four inches 
in width, sawed at the mill. They were 







industry had entered | 
on its third year, a 
village of fourteen 


come into existence 
just across the inlet, 
sadly addicted to drunkenness and knife- 
affrays, it is true, but making by far the most 
prosperous settlement in Chiloe. 

The mills and the village were literally the 
creation of the young American engineer, at 
whose word saws hummed and coasters loaded 


patriotic fervor, but their worst elements 
had a spasm of revolt against the orderly 
industrial life which Newton had imposed. 
An intoxicated peon, whom it was neces- 
sary to remove from the saws, sprang at 
" Newton and attempted to stab him, cursing 
him for a “ Yarnké.” When the man 
was put in the mill cuartel, or lockup, a 
mob of his mates rescued him. 
Toward night the wharf peons began to yell 
like maniacs. When the campana (mill-bell) 
rang at five o’clock, there was offensive shout- 


hundred people had ing. Cries of “Muerte @el gringo!” (Death 


| to the foreigner!) “Mata el Yarnké!” (Kill 
|the Yankee!) “Desterra los Americanos 
del Norte ! ’”’ (Drive out the North Americans !) 
| were raised and repeated from on board the 
| lumber-ships. 

| “That is the reward we must expect from 
| ignorant half-savages—we whe carry industry 
}and prosperity to these countries!’’ Newton 
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‘*AND YOU ARE ANOTHER —A MIGHTY GRITTY LITTLE ‘ BRICK’! "’ 


hooped with iron bands, placed three feet apart. | and sailed. Busy as he was, Newton had | exclaimed, bitterly. “I made this town! I| 


To husband water at the pond among the | found time for problems other than mechanical. | brought them good wages! 


The very money 
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that these two young men of diverse races had 
encountered together within the past three 
years — since Moturi had made Newton’s 
acquaintance at Panama, and ivllowed his 
fortunes. He was a most valuable assistant; 
for with the facile aptitude of his people, he not 
only spoke English, but had quickly learned 
the Chilote dialect of Spanish, a knowledge of 
which was necessary. 

“Moturi, has Eduardo left the mill?” Newton 
asked him. 

Eduardo was a kind of herald who called out 
orders to the peons and went among them as 
a crier to promulgate needful notices. 

“T have seen him to steal away as soon as 
the bell did ring,’’ replied Moturi. 

Estebon, the other bookkeeper, a Chilean, 


| was also found to have left the mill office. As 


usual at such a juncture, numbers of the 
millmen who were not actually ill-disposed had 
covertly retired, perhaps dreading violence from 
their more vicious compatriots. 

“So, then, we are in for this alone, 
are we?” Newton remarked. But 
Moturi had gone back to the inner office, 
where the safe and the books were kept. 
Newton, following him to the door, saw 
that he was overhauling two carbines 
and opening a box of cartridges. The 
little Jap’s courage was beyond ques- 
tion. But Newton shook his head. 

“No bloodshed, Moturi,”’ he said. 

What Newton dreaded more than an 


fire the lumber-yards and heaps of dry 
cedar waste about the mill. For fighting 
fire he had coupled two lengths of strong 
hose with nozzles at the “bulb,” or 
chamber, near the foot of the penstock, 
beneath the mill floor. The water 
pressure there was so great that a stream 
could be thrown from the nozzle of a 
hose fully a hundred feet into the air, 
or projected for fifty yards horizontally 
in an almost straight line. 

As a precautionary measure, Newton 
and Moturi now brought up the nozzles 
of both hoses through a trap-door in the 
floor of the mill office, and during the 
early part of the evening wet down 
the mill roof and also all the lumber 
piles within reach of the jets. 

But although the ribald shouting was 
heard at intervals, no attack was made 
up to ten o’clock. Newton began to 
hope that the excitement would expend 
itself in shouting and bravado; but 
shortly after ten Moturi, who was on 
the alert, discovered several Chilotes 
skulking in the shadow of a pile of 
lumber. As it was contrary to the rules 
for any of the peons to be about the 
mill at night, Newton took a lantern 
and went out among the lumber piles to 
warn them off. 

He came upon two of them and bade 
them go away, but had hardly spoken 
when a third, who was hiding in a 
recess of the pile, struck at him witha 
knife. With a swing of the lantern, 
Newton frustrated the would-be assas- 
sin’s purpose. The lantern was broken 
in the scuffle; but Newton, with 
Moturi’s help, succeeded in disarming 
the Chilote; and then, taking him to 
the mill, they handcuffed him and locked 
him up in the cuartel, at the rear of the 
mill office. 

The rascal yelled lustily; and while they 
were securing him as many as a hundred peons 


hills, two dams were required; but these were | The drunkenness, ignorance and superstition | that they are spending for cana over there, I | crossed the bridge from the aldea (village), and 


built by peons, or native laborers, at no very | of the Chilotes scandalized him. He studied | put into their pockets!” 


great expense. Ata cost of barely six thousand 
dollars, Newton brought down water through 


their social condition, and by the aid of the | 


potent Cousifio influence, set bounds to the 


Marsh’s hour of discouragement. 
Again the hoarse shouting rose on the water- | 


It was Newton | 


mustering in the lumber-yard, made a rush to 
rescue their fellow-ruffian. 
The cuartel and office were at the end of 


his penstock to a copper turbine, or water- | sale of the native spirits, mescal and aguar- | front across the bay. Three boats’ crews were | the long mill-shed, under the same roof, but 


motor, beneath the mill, capable of generating | 
a thousand horse-power. The steam-power | 
plant recommended by the German engineers | 
would have cost in Chiloe fifty thousand | 
dollars, with an additional annual cost of ten 
thousand dollars a year for operating. 

iy this bit of ingenuity, Newton secured | 
power sufficient to operate a line of shafting, 
ex tending the entire length of the new mill- 
Sheds, where fully a hundred men found 
employment. 

S many as three hundred other peons were | 
occupied in felling the cedar and drawing it to 
the mill from the back country ; and still others 
were kept busy handling the deals, timber, 
shingles and other lumber. The profits of the 
enterprise made it possible to pay the workmen 
fair wages; and by the time this remote new | 





diente. Entering into correspondence with | 
the Chilean minister of public instruction, he | 
succeeded in founding a school for the children, 
with two competent teachers. Not one Chilote 
in a hundred could read or write. 
The mescal-sellers hated Newton, and the 
priests inveighed against him because he con- 
strained the men to work in the mill on a part 
of the hundred or more fiestas, or church holi- 
days, that occur in the course of the Chilean 


| year. These fiestas were simply so many 


opportunities for drunken orgies, and occurred 
so frequently that it was nearly impossible to 
do business. All these causes operated, prob- 


| ably, to intensify the feeling which broke out 


when the wave of anger against the United 
States reached Chiloe. 
Not only were the Chilotes moved by Chilean | 


putting ashore from the ships. A considerable 
party was moving toward the bridge. For | 
some moments Newton stood watching them; | 
and again “Mata el Yarnké!” came to his | 


|ears. A door of the mill office opened behind 


him; the little Japanese timekeeper and ship- | 
ping clerk came out. 
“Moturi, what do you think of this ?’”” Newton | 
said to him. 
“Tt shall be that they hate us,” replied the | 
cheery Asiatic, with the quick, nervous laugh 
and bright smile of his race. “I think that 
perhaps this time they would kill us.” His 
dark eyes showed a sudden gleam, but not 
of fear; and his white teeth shut closely as he 
smiled. “But we shall stand together, America 
and Japan! ” he added, pluckily. 
This, indeed, was not the first “hard spot” 


separated from the open portion by partitions 
of cedar planks. The office door opened on the 
mill-yard. The Chilotes made for this door, 
shouting, “Mata el Yarnké!’’ Some brought 
a plank to batter down the door. The greater 
number had drawn their knives. 

Recourse to firearms at such a crisis might 
have been justifiable; but Newton adopted a 
different expedient. As the throng rushed 
forward, the door opened and two powerful jets 
of water from the nozzles greeted them. The 
foremost were literally lifted from their feet 
and rolled over in the sawdust. Their flapping 
ponchos were torn from their backs; their 
sombreros flew away like leaves in a gale. 
The jets roared on their yellow hides. For 
once, at any rate, they felt the power of water. 

Strangling, howling and catching their breath, 


attack was that some miscreant might - 


—_— 
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they scrambled to their feet, only to be knocked | part in the riot. Without comment, Newton set 
over again as the jets roved to and fro round the them all at work clearing up the ruins, and 
yard. In less than a minute the crowd was | before night he had eight saws running again. 
fairly washed away from before the door. | During the day he despatched a message to 
Drenched and coated with wet sawdust, the | Ancud for a guard to come and take away the 
mob sought the cover of the lumber piles, which | prisoner in the mill cuartel. The guard squad 
Moturi continued to shower. | arrived next day, and having meantime discovered 
A shot from the darkness soon warned the | who the ringleaders of the mob were, Newton had 
defenders of the mill that it was unsafe to expose six of them apprehended and taken away to stand 
themselves at the door; the bullet penetrated | trial for their part in the outrage and the fire. 
the board wall of the office room. Knowing, too, that the peons must be made to 
Immediately they heard the peons coming | feel their responsibility, he assembled them all 
round in the rear of the mill, on the side next to Saturday evening, when they were to be paid, 
the wharves. The purpose of this attacking | and explained the consequences of what they 
party was evidently to enter by the basement | had done in kind but firm words. 
under the mill office; but Newton, descending; “Look about you,” he said. “See these ashes 
by the trap in the floor, met them with a stream | and these ruins. Do you know what it means? 
of water that washed ene of them off the wharf | It means that you have burned the profits of the 
into the river, from which, judging by the shouts, mill. I have figured it out. It means that I 
his friends had trouble in rescuing him. | must take ten cents per day from your wages for 
In the meantime, Moturi had heard a number | eight weeks in order to pay back to Sefiora 
of the Chilotes out among the saw carriages | Cousifio what you destroyed last night. Was it 
and “planers,’’ apparently trying to sneak up | not foolish to set fires? Is it not right that you 
through the mill-shed to the office window. He/| should pay for what you burn up? I ask you 








COMPANION. 


| glad to find that you are caballeros (gentlemen). | Trissy Ann, spitefully. “You have to be taught 
Buenas noches, hombres ! ” (Good night, men !) abstraction and multiflycation ‘fore you can 
It was his custom always to bid the workmen | understand them. Come on, then, Sammy.” 
good night on Saturday evening. Abby went out on the steps to watch the little 
But this evening as they dispersed, a cheer arose | pair for a moment as they pattered down the 
of “Viva el Americano del Norte!” lonely country road. There were no cattle to be 
The young engineer smiled as he turned away | seen in the direction in which they were going ; 
to speak with Moturi. Neither of them could | and with a sigh of relief Abby returned to her 
forget that four nights previously the cry had | indoor tasks. It was wash-day, and she had 
been, ‘“‘Mata el Americano del Norte!” just completed filling the tub on the bench by the 
“Ah, Newton-san !” exclaimed the little Jap. | door with fresh water, when her mother called: 
“They have their song changed! But your way; “Set the outside door open again, won’t you, 
was best. You have killed nobody. Thereisno| Abby? It’s so hot in here with the steam and 
blood account to be settled. Newton-san, vou | all, it seems as if I should smother.’’ As Abby 
are one mighty big, what-you-call ‘brick’ !’’ complied, she went on: “Come in here and sit 
“And you are another—a mighty gritty little |down a minute, Abigail. I want to talk to you.” 
‘prick’ !”’ exclaimed Newton, returning the com-| Abby glanced at the stove. “I must go and 
pliment; and the American and the Japanese | cut some wood pretty soon, ma. Pa didn’t have 
shook hands, then laughed as they looked into | time to cut any this morning.” 
each other’s eyes. It was merely one more of| “It’s too bad; John does have to work so 
the “hard spots’? which, as missionaries of hard!” said John’s wife as Abby took the seat 
industry, they had pulled through together. | that Trissy Ann had so lately vacated. “And, 
A year later, however, Moturi and Newton | Abigail, I do feel real troubled about the children 
had separated. And now, if you travel on a/| in this neighborhood that have to walk so far to 
certain new railroad in the Southwest, you will | school when the cattle are getting so fractious. 
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anticipated their design by throwing up the sash | all again, Is it anything but right ?” 


and chasing them with a jet which hissed among 
the belts and rang on the saw plates. 

Such vigorous hydraulic procedure dismayed 
the mob. They were wet and chilly, and beat a 
retreat to the cafia shops across the bridge, to 
imbibe something warming, and get advice, 
perhaps, from the mescal-sellers. What they 
procured produced the usual effect ; they waxed 
murderous again. 

Shortly after midnight they returned, yelling 
“Mata!” and set several lumber piles afire on 


the outskirts of the yard. When Newton and | 
his brave assistant coupled the lengths of hose | 
together and advanced from the mill to extinguish 


the fire, they were shot at five or six times. The 
bullets all missed their aim; but Newton judged 


it prudent to retire to cover of the mill office and | 


keep out of sight as much as possible. Moturi 
was inclined to return the shots, but Newton 
opposed the use of the carbines. 

It soon appeared, however, that this might be 
necessary ; for some of the peons had approached 
the farther end of the mill and set it on fire. 
Many lumber piles, too, in a semicircle on the 
confines of the yard were soon blazing fiercely, 
lighting the whole place with baleful brilliancy. 
If either Newton or the Japanese showed them- 
selves for a moment at the window or door of 
the office, savage shouts greeted them and shots 
were almost certain to be fired. 

The situation soon grew serious; for the fire 
was advancing along the mill-shed, toward the 
office. Through the inside window Moturi was 
able to drench everything in the mill for a 
hundred feet or more; but he could not wet the 
roof over the office. Standing on one of the office 
desks, however, Newton cut a hole in the ceiling 
of the room with an axe, and mounting, made 
another aperture in the roof above. To the latter 
hole he then hoisted his hose and nozzle, and 
began playing on the shingles out toward the fire. 

He was immediately discovered; there were 
fresh outcries of “Tira! Tira!” (Shoot him!) 
and “Tosta el Yarnké!” (Roast out the 
Yankee!) and several shots were fired. But 
Newton was now able to throw a stream on the 
roof without exposing himself. Moturi mean- 
while was deluging the interior of the mill below. 

While they were thus engrossed, a peon with 
a gun stole up to the outside window and was in 
the act of poking the muzzle through, when the 
Jap caught sight of him and bowled him over with 
a jet before he could take aim. Springing to the 
window with his nozzle, Moturi almost killed 


| A murmur, largely of assent, rose from the! pass through tunnels and cuts that were planned You heard tell the other day how one of them 
| throng. Like almost all human beings, they | and finished by Newton Marsh; and one reason | run Mis’ Staples clean out of her own yard and 
could be brought, by reasonable and tactful | why this railroad pleased its stockholders by an | into the house? She said she’d have been killed, 
words, to understand and approve what is fair early announcement of dividends was that its | sure, if she hadn’t streaked it for the house, and 
and just. y - 

“Bueno,” (Very well,) replied Newton. “Iam | to economize time and handle men. 





| . 








the kitchen stove, while little Sam, who | Sammy ?’’ 

was her shadow, clutched her short skirt| ‘“ ’Fraid of cattle,’ responded the six-year-old, 
with one chubby brown hand and glared defiance | loyally. 
at the enemy who had brought Trissy Ann to! 
bay. Abby, the older 
sister, was the enemy ; 
she towered above 
them both, anxious 
but determined. 

“You’ve got to go, 
Trissy Ann!” Abby 
declared, vehemently. 
“So just stop your 
fussing and go right 
| along ; it’s nigh eight 
|o’clock now! If I 
was in your place I’d 
be ashamed to be 
tardy to school —” 

““Weren’t you ever 
late when you went 
to’ school?” queried 
Trissy Ann, mali- 
ciously. 

Now Abby, chief 
counsellor and prop 
of the Fenton family, 
had had small oppor- 
tunity to obtain the 
education which she 
craved for her young 
| sister and brother, 
and so Trissy Ann 
| had given a_ cruel 
thrust. But Abby 


[tte ANN cowered, whimpering, behind | cattle!’ she snapped. “What are you afraid of, 








‘THE GIRL SEIZED A STICK OF FIRE-WOOD AND HURLED IT AT THE BRUTE’S HEAD.” 


| young engineer of construction had learned how | even then, she was so nigh caught that the steer 


banged his head against the door after her.” 

“T heard Mis’ Staples telling that,” Abby 
acknowledged briefly. “But there’s no alfalfa 
field down round the schoolhouse, so there’s 
nothing to tole them that way.” 

“No, but there’s lots of fields on the way. Why, 
those children have to walk nearly two miles to 
school! Think of that!’ 

“*Twon’t hurt ’em!’”’ muttered Abby, rather 
sullenly. 

Mrs. Fenton stifled a sigh that was almost a 
groan. “TI hate to think you are selfish, Abigail,” 
she said, slowly. “But we all know that the 
folks round here got up a petition asking the 
county superintendent to form a new district, so 
the children wouldn’t have to go so far, and he 
came out here and looked the ground over, and 





“The cattle are getting fractious, since the | said he’d grant the petition if the folks could 


get an acre of land for 
school ground in a 
central location, and 
they couldn’t, so the 
plan all fell through.” 

“Well, you don’t 
need to tell me all 
that. I guess I knew 
it before,’’ replied 
her daughter, un- 
graciously. 

“T reckon that no- 
body knows about it 
better than you do, 
Abby, but if your 
grandma had willed 
that forty to me in- 
stead of you, the 
schoolhouse would be 
standing over there 
in that little grove on 
the corner, just across 
the road,—so handy! 
—instead of where it 
is. And the district 
was ready and willing 
to pay you a good 
price for the land, 
Abby.” 

“It’s all out to 
alfalfa, and alfalfa’s 


the fellow with water before he could get away. | ignored it with the patience of one accustomed | long dry spell has nigh burned up all the grass | five dollars a ton,” objected Abby. 


They showered and.soaked everything com- 
bustible about them; but the fire advanced 
through the high piles of lumber, and completely 
hemmed them in on the yard side. The heat 
became well-nigh intolerable, and sparks and 
smoke drove into the office so densely that it was 
difficult to get breath. They kept water going, 
however, and so drenched all the nearer piles 
that these did not take fire. Fora time it was a 
veritable battle of the two elements, fire and 
water, with a villainous human element on the 
side of the fire, using gunpowder and yelling, 
“Asa los gringos!’’ (Burn up the foreigners!) 

The two stout-hearted “gringos” kept as cool 
as could be expected in so hot a place. The 
water-jets proved their salvation. Their greatest 
fear was that the Chilotes might dig through the 
covering of sawdust, out to the left of the mill, 
and cut the penstock with axes, thus destroying 
the water pressure. But the peons, with their 
brains befogged by cafia, were not quick-witted. 

By four o’clock all the lumber not too wet to 
burn having been consumed, the Chilotes, cold 
and discouraged, abandoned the attack. 

At sunrise Newton, going to the wharf, shouted 
across the river-mouth to the recreant Eduardo, 
whom he saw standing in the door of his cabin. 
When, after some hesitation, Eduardo obeyed 
the call and presented himself, Newton sent the 
following message to his Chilote employés, each 
sentence to be cried out three times: 

“All millmen must return to their work this 


morning as usual, if they wish to be paid on | instantly offered the excuse that seemed to her | 


Saturday! Soldiers will come from Ancud to 
take away those who commit further acts of 
violence !’’ 

When the campana struck, nearly all the 
peons presented themselves, some with furtive 
looks, others stoutly denying that they had taken 


to self-abnegation. - 


of day,” she said. “You mareh right straight 


| above the ditch line, and they’re coming into the | 


“How much do you suppose is raised on that 


Abby,” said the mother. ‘You know yourself | Fenton, sharply. 


“You and I can’t be passing words this time | farming lands thicker and thicker every day, lacre in the grove, anyway?” queried Mrs. 


along to school, you and Sammy! Stop your | it’s no joke to meet a herd of wild range cattle | 


erying, Sammy, and if you’re a good boy, sister’ll | whilst you’re on foot, Abby.’’ 

make you a pot of cantaloup jam for supper.” | Abby knew,—she had good cause to know,— 
But Sam’s loyalty to Trissy Ann was not to but she replied perversely: “I reckon the cattle 

be shaken: “I don’t want jam; I want to stay | don’t trouble ’em muclt in the schoolhouse.” 

home with T’san!’’ “No. They might trouble ‘em on the way 
Abby’s black eyebrows knit in a sudden frown; | there, or coming back, though.” 

she stamped her foot. “Go this minute, both of | Trissy Ann did not seem greatly alarmed by 

you!” she cried. this forecast, but she continued to gaze hopefully 
When Abby spoke like that, Trissy Ann and | at her mother. Mrs. Fenton put out a thin hand 

Sam knew there was nothing left but to obey. | and brushed the chestnut hair back from the 

Trissy Ann snatched up her sunbonnet and | child’s forehead as she continued: ‘‘Where you 

started for the door. Sam, whose outdoor toilet | at in your ’rithmetic now, Trissy Ann?” 

was already complete,—as he never took off his The hopeful expression on the little girl’s face 

hat except on compulsion,—snatched the tin| gave way to one of genuine distress as she 

dinner-pail that Abby had filled with their noon- | answered: “‘Why, we’re in compound fractures, 

day lunch, and followed. He and Trissy Ann | ma, and it’s awful hard, so it is!” 

were on the door-step when a feeble voice from; “I should think it would be!” returned her 

the adjoining bedroom arrested their progress. | mother sympathetically, awed by the strange 
“Wait a minute, children !’’ it said. |terms. “I should think the teacher oughtn’t to 
Trissy Ann stopped, and stealing a defiant | put such a little girl in such hard sums.” 

glance at Abby, turned and walked into the| “She just keeps punching me up about them 

bedroom, followed, as a matter of course, by Sam. | all the time!” cried Trissy Ann, with starting 
Mrs. Fenton was an invalid and seldom inter- tears, and the observant Abby fully understood 

| fered with her eldest daughter’s conduct of | her sister’s objection to attending school. 

| affairs, but to-day, as Trissy Ann approached| “Are those children going to school to-day?” 

| her bedside, she inquired, solicitously: “Why | Abby broke in suddenly on Trissy Ann’s labori- 

| don’t you like to go to school, Trissy Ann?” ous attempt to explain the mysteries of compound 

| Trissy Ann, who had pondered on the subject, | fractions to her mother. 

“T guess they better,’ Mrs. Fenton conceded 





likely to receive the most toleration: “ ’Cause unexpectedly. She had been puzzled, and her | 


I’m afraid of the range cattle, ma.’ | curiosity was aroused. “Yes, you better go, 
Abby, who was standing in the doorway, | Trissy Ann, honey, and find out all you can 

sniffed, the more scornfully because she scented | about those arithmetic sums. Maybe Abby and 

something distinctly personal in the excuse. | I would like to learn them, too.’’ 

“It’s a likely story that you’re afraid of the | 


“Oh, Abby she can’t learn ’em!’’ retorted 


Abby did not reply, but after a little she said, 
slowly: “You think I’m selfish, don’t you, 
ma ?’’ 

It was Mrs. Fenton’s turn to reflect. Week 
in, week out, month in, month out, for five long 
years this girl beside her, with a face too old and 
hands too work-worn for her years, had borne 
the heavy burden of care for a household which 
comprised an invalid mother and rebellious, 
growing children. Perhaps she herself had not 
always done what she could to make the gir!’s 
burden lighter. And she resented her mother’s 
willing the bit of land to Abby instead of to 
herself. 

“No, you aint selfish, Abby,” she said, at 
last. “I reckon maybe you’re contrary sometimes, 
though.” 

“T am,” Abby admitted, candidly. “I’m just 
ugly that way. The more anybody urges me 
the more set J get. Land, what’s that?” 

Something in the kitchen had fallen to the 
floor with a resounding crash; the crash was 
followed by a splash as of a miniature tidal wave. 
Abby, springing to the door, stifled a scien at 
what she saw. 

‘What is it, child?” demanded her mower, 
struggling to rise. 





“Lie still, ma!” Abby commanded. “It’s that 
old white cow of the Triangle Bar outfit.” 

“What!” Mrs. Fenton’s pale face grew 4 
shade whiter. ‘Why, she’s the most dangerous 
critter in the whole country! Can you see any 
more of ’em ?”’ 

“No; I reckon she’s alone. I expect she was 
after the water in the tub. She’s standing 1” 





the doorway yet,” and with this explanao” 
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Abby began to wave her arms. 
Get out!’’ she commanded shrilly. 
The cow, with a low bellow of defiance, stood 
her ground. Mrs. Fenton, who had succeeded 
in sitting up, whispered fearfully: “What if she 
should take a notion to come in here, Abby?” 
“She’d take a notion to go out again!’’ declared 
Abby. The girl seized a stick of fire-wood and 
hurled it at the brute’s head. The cow acknowl- 
edged the attention with another ominous bellow, 
and put one hoof on the door-sill. Abby glanced 
quickly round in search of some weapon of 
defence. The only thing at hand was a chair, | 
which she caught up. Swinging it above her 


| he pulled his hat down over his eyes. 
“T do hope pa hasn’t been and taken cold!” 











COMPANION. 


“Shoo, Whey! | but his voice was husky, and as he rode away | thought the unsuspicious Abby, with anxiety, | keep watch. Take turns till you get your supper. 


359 


as she turned back into the house to tell her They won’t do anything till after dark, likely, 


mother what she had done. 


sii nv i 








and there’s no telling when we'll eat again.” 
The men followed instructions, making as 
complete a barricade as possible. They worked 
silently, remembering that two weeks before a 
party like their own had been left on the plains, 
stark and cold, not fifty miles from the fort. 
As the stars came out and the new moon lent her 


| feeble light, they saw they were completely sur- 
| rounded. 
| Slowly riding round and round their prisoners, 


The circle closed, the Indians began 


their purpose being, with the smallest peril to 
themselves, to prevent escape. As they drew 


head, she advanced upon the enemy. “Get out, closer, chanting their weird and hideous war-song, 
Whey! Seat!” she screamed. | J N 1872, when Wallace, Kansas, was the ter- | daughter had re-christened her ‘“Tweetheart,”’ | a volley from the little fortress sent them again 
The cow managed to put the other front hoof | minus of the Kansas Pacific Railway, it had | and prevailed on Acy to accept the change. | out of rifle-shot, and Acy called a council of war. 


on the door-step and gave an upward lurch, as if | about a hundred inhabitants, and the usual 
preparing to plunge bodily into the room. two-story frame hotel a few feet from the station. 

“T hate to injure an animal,’ thought Abby, | The Smoky Hill River was then, as now, about 
now cool enough to plan as well as act, “‘but it’s | three miles from the town, and Fort Wallace was 
her or me, sure!” With the thought, she seized | two miles distant. 
the big dipper from the water-pail, filled it with | At that time the fort was a two-company post, 
boiling water from the wash-boiler on the stove, | garrisoned by between one and two hundred 
and flung the contents full in the threatening | soldiers, all told. The buildings were arranged 
face. | compactly, the only foes to be feared being 

With a bellow of rage and pain, the cow | Indians, and there were water-tanks that were 
retreated, but not far. Maddened and vindictive, ' always kept filled, lest in time of trouble the 
she charged wildly upon 
anything that attracted her 
attention, and it happened 
that her attention was at- 
tracted by the squealing 
inmates of the pig-pen. 
There was a great crashing 
and splintering of boards as 
she promptly demolished the 
pen. The liberated pigs fled 
with frightened squeals in 
the direction of the melon- 
patch, where they speedily 
found solace in destroying 
the crop. 

The pain caused by the 
hot-water douche rendered 
the already dangerous and 
ill-tempered animal crazy. 
Having razed the pig-pen, 
she turned her attention toa 
wagon-load of hay that stood 
in the yard. To scatter the 
hay and finally overturn the 
wagon itself was the work 
of but a few moments; to 
annihilate the wagon took 
time, but the white cow of 

_the Triangle Bar had not 
acquired her reputation in 
vain. Again and again did 
she charge on the wagon- 
wheels, getting her long 
horns entangled in the 
spokes, only to become the 
more enraged thereby until, 
to Mr. Fenton, riding in 
unexpectedly at the open 
gate, she looked a veritable 
demon of destruction. “Hey, 
you!’ he shouted, angrily. 

The cow, desisting from her struggles with | Sioux might come down and cut off the water- 
the wagon, whirled around and instantly charged | supply from the river. 
the ranchman, thereby sealing her own doom.| ‘The scenery in this portion of Kansas can be 
Mr. Fenton had ridden out in search of some | pictured pretty accurately by a straight line 
stray cattle of his own that morning, and a shot- drawn across a sheet of blank paper, with the 
gun swung at his saddlebow. Because of a labels “sky” and “land” above and below it. 
report that had drifted down to the settlement, | There was a tree, appropriately named Lone 
the gun was loaded with buckshot, for antelopes, | Tree, four miles from Wallace, and visible for 
instead of the lighter shot that the farmer usually | many miles in every direction. It was a beacon, a 
carried for the killing of ducks, rabbits and such | guide, a harbinger of hope to every citizen and to 
small game. every traveller. It told the points of the compass 

“Hey, you brute!” cried the farmer as the | by day as the North Star does at night. Lonely 
white invader came at him with lowered horns | and desolate, it stood on the wide prairie, a friend 





‘SHE HAD GONE TOWARD THE FORT, STRAIGHT AS AN ARROW FLIES.” 


| Sweetheart knew more than most men, so 
| Acy said, and no one cared to contradict him. 
| She could trail him like a dog, she could find her 
way in the darkest night, she never stumbled 
into prairie-dog holes, and she could scent an 
Indian five miles away. Acy had probably never 
read the Arab’s address to “My beautiful! my 


buy the little mare, he said, curtly, “Stranger, a 
man don’t sell his hull family,’ and walked 
| away, his arm over her neck. 

Acy was foreman of the Allen 
Clark stock ranch, fifteen miles 
from Wallace on Rose Creek, and 
as foreman it was his business 
to conduct the round-ups. The 
Ogalallas and Sioux were threat- 
ening an outbreak, and it was 
important to get the cattle branded. 
Otherwise they might be stam- 
peded, and many yearlings would 
go to swell the ranks of other 
herds. Together with eight cow- 
boys and four wagons, covered 
and containing the supplies for 
several weeks, Acy set forth on the 
round-up. Nothing occurred for 
the first week. They were forty 
miles from the fort, and had heard 
no more about the alleged Indian 
troubles. 

One afternoon, as Acy rode 
slowly along, one of the boys 
came in for instructions, and as 
he jogged beside the bay pony, 
he observed her quick, irritable 
motions. 

“Your beast is powerful frac- 
tious, Acy,” he said, as she 
stopped and snorted uneasily, her 
soft, velvet muzzle twitching as if 
she scented danger. 

Acy nodded, and turning in his 
saddle, looked searchingly over the 
bare, brown plain. There was 
absolutely nothing in sight except 
a few cattle, his own men, and 
miles of sage-brush, buffalo grass 
and sand. ? 

“T reckon she’s got nerves,” 
continued the cowboy. “ All 
women has ’em. Nothing the 
| matter with her—just plain nerves.” 





“No use, boys,” he said. “There’s a hundred 
of them if there’s one, and there may be more 
coming up. The fort has got to be reached!” 

The men assented silently. Any of them 
would have been willing to go, although the 
chance of getting through the line of Sioux was 


| small; and once past it, without a horse, flight 


beautiful!”” but when an Easterner offered to | 


Acy got down and unsaddled. There wasn’t | 
| the smallest crease in the blanket. Not a strand | 


| in the double rope cinches had been twisted. 
| J don’t know,” he said, “but if there aint 
‘Indians within ten miles, it’s the first time she 
ever fooled me.” 
him, shivering a little, and he combed out her 
forelock with his brown hand. “Sho, now, little 
| ’un,”’ he said, kindly, “can’t ye tell me about it ?” 
| “It’s nothing but nerves,” repeated the cow- 
boy, harshly. “All female critters are alike.” 
“You may know a heap about womenfolks,” 


| quarter of a mile away. 


would be so slow as to be almost useless. 

*T reckon time’s the essence of this contract,” 
said a puncher. “But you can’t make time with- 
out a horse, and you can’t get a horse past them 
Indians. Unless that mare of yours can fly.” 

Acy rubbed her forehead gently. “She’s no 
flyer,’’ he said, “but she can trail, which is more 
like it. This is my plan. I’m going to strike 
out for the fort. I’ll have to crawl past the line 
of Indians. I reckon it will take all of two hours, 
and that will make it close to one o’clock. By 
half past twelve you set the mare loose on my 
trail. Don’t have bridle or saddle on her, but 
just tie a broken rope round her neck and let her 
go. If she gets come up with, they’ll think she’s 
broke loose. If she gets past safe, she’ll find 
me, and I’ll get help to you by noon to-morrow. 
You must try and hold out till then.” 

“The little ’un’s all right,” said the puncher 
who had doubted her nerves. “TI’ll see that her 
halter’s broke artistic, and I reckon the Lord that 
taught her to smell Indians will get her by ’em.” 

It did not sound irreverent as he said it, and it 
was his nearest approach to a prayer in many 
years. The muttered “You bet!” of the other 
cowboys stood for a fervent amen. 

“Hold the fort, boys!’”’ Acy said, as he wriggled 
out of sight in the sage-brush. “Hold the fort!” 

The little bay pony whinnied softly. 

At half past twelve o’clock she started after 
Acy. With her soft black muzzle close to the 
ground, she cautiously picked her way down 
the slight decline. The Indians were perceptibly 
closer, and the eight men who watched her from 
the camp felt a sickening fear at their hearts 
when two or three braves gave chase. But a 
mustang with only a broken rope about her neck 
was hardly worth while. The Sioux expected 
to have saddles and bridles and ponies to spare 
when they should have disposed of the men who 
were waiting for them in the shadow of the 
covered wagons. 

Acy was past the line of Indians, and the 
night was growing darker. Sweetheart followed 
his trail uncertainly; he could barely see her a 
The wind blew fitfully. 
Now he could hear the wild cries of the Indians, 
now they were swept the other way. The mare 
paused, and Acy, watching her breathlessly, 
made up his mind quickly. As a gust of wind 


| blew toward her he called her name in a high, 


The pony nuzzled up against | 


clear note. She jumped; then, with her nose 
close to the ground, started toward him. Ina 
few moments she broke into a run, and was upon 
him almost before he could get out of her way 
and cry, “Whoa!” In an instant he was on her 


| back, and they were flying away over the plain 


toward the fort. 


and bloodshot eyes. ‘You’ve lived long enough, 
you have!”” The gun spoke, once, twice! and | 
Mr. Fenton’s assertion as to the cow’s length of 
life was verified. 

A moment after, as he stood on the ground 
beside his horse, surveying the dead animal, 
Abby came to his side; she was trembling. “I 
was scared for you, pa!” she said. 

“I’ve been feeling kind of scared for you folks,”’ 


to all and beloved by all, after a fashion, with | answered Acy, dryly, “but that’s no sign you 
never an answering rustle from any kindred | know horses; and even if you did, it’s no sign 
cotton wood. tyou’d know the little ’un. She aint a common 

In view of these natural advantages,—or the plug; she’s folks, and when she acts that-a-way, 
lack of them,—the social life of Wallace was | it means Indians. Tell the boys to come in and 


limited. The ladies of the garrison exchanged 
patterns and recipes, and the officers amused 
themselves as best they could, and hoped and 
prayed for marching orders that did not come. 





the ranchman returned, “but there wasn’t any| What was euphoniously called “The Skunkkill 
danger for me, so longasI had thegun. Children | Club” included all the officers from the fort and 
Bone to school ?”” all the leading citizens. While it does not sound 

‘Yes; and—pa, I want you to ride round and promising, it was a real boon, for its meetings, 
tell the school directors that that land they wanted | which were held monthly, were the sole “func- 
to put the schoolhouse on is ready for ’em now.” | tion” of the town. On that occasion the man 

Mr. Fenton looked from his daughter to the | who could not show the pelt of at least one of 
dead cow and back again. these chicken-thieves paid for an oyster supper 


“That’s a good idea!” he said, heartily. “I'll | for the remainder. The oyster, the little canned, | 


ride right round ‘and tell em.” He swung him- cove oyster, was, in those dark and mythical ages, 
eel into the saddle. | the greatest delicacy known to the Western 
“Do you reckon they’ll be hard on you for palate. 
killing the cow 2” Abby asked, laying a detaining | 
hand on his arm. | middle-aged man named Wheeler. Probably his 
No, they can’t be; she was known to be a/| first name had originally been Asa, but it had 
dangerous critter. It was the Triangle Bar that |long since degenerated into “Acy.” He had 


was to blame for letting her run at large. How served as a government scout, and it was gener- | 


much do you think you ought to be asking for | ally held that what he did not know about 


the land?” 


Among the Nimrods of this club was a quiet, | 


| look sharp about ’em.” 

When Acy used that tone there was no more 
to be said. The puncher rode away. 

The sun was sinking slowly in the west when 
the men came in and unsaddled. They arranged 
the four wagons in a hollow square, and put the 
saddle-horses in the corral thus formed. As they 
did so, Sweetheart, who was standing a few feet 
from the camp-fire where the cook had supper 
almost ready, lifted her head and gave a neigh, 
so strange and .prolongéd that they all started 
and looked at her. She was trembling and star- 
ing out into the dusk with terrified eyes. 

““Nerves!’’ said the puncher who had already 
delivered his opinion. “Had ’em all day.” 

| “Dry up!” said another of the men, politely. 
“That’s not the kind of nerves you can buy at 
Madigan’s saloon. Hi! Lookat that, will you ?’”’ 


At three 6’clock it was so dark they had to 
stop and pick their way carefully, for prairie- 
dog towns were numerous. Acy walked beside 
her, saving her strength for the final run. At 
four o’clock the blackness was changing to gray, 
and finding himself close to the river, Acy slaked 
his own thirst and let the pony drink also. It 
seemed as if she realized the run before her, and 
only washed down the dust in her throat; then 
gathering up her sturdy, black legs, she swung 
into the tireless pace of the born single-footer. 

The sun was rising when Acy saw the tree, 
the Lone Tree that told him that, never swerving 
in the darkness of the night, she had gone toward 
the fort, straight as an arrow flies. 

It was barely nine o’clock when she stopped 
before the house occupied by the officer in com- 
mand of the post, and Acy almost fell off and up 
the steps. Forty miles without bridle or saddle 
is tiresome riding. 

There was a drill going on in a rather desultory 
fashion on the parade-ground, but this was a real 
case of carry arms, and in less than a quarter of 


He pointed toward an arroyo that lay between | an hour the soldiers were hurrying away down 


them and the hills. 
tinctly, but even in that uncertain light, men used | 


They could see but indis- | the river to the relief of the beleaguered cowboys. 


“Don’t thank me,’’ said the major, curtly, 


to the warfare of the West, where any stranger | when most of the Indians were dispersed, and a 


Abby turned away her face. “I’ve been real 
ugly and selfish about it,” she said, brokenly. 


| horses, “critturs” and Indians was not worth | 
| knowing. 
Acy seldom spoke of any of his experiences, | 


might be a foe, and the red man was always | few brought back as hostages to insure good 
an object of suspicion, could make no mistake. | behavior. “Don’t thank me. Thank Acy’s 
White horse-thieves did not wear feathers. |mare. If you care to sell her, I'll give you a 





Ma) be I was getting to think too much of |and was altogether uncommunicative, except 
age money—and if the children had met the when he was with two or three of the garrison 
7 d have killed em. And it would have | children, who seemed to have found their way to 
ie Ly ‘My fault. If you don’t mind, pa, I—I’d his heart through his pony’s stomach. The pony 
~ vla sive the land to the district, ‘count of my | was a very pretty bay mustang, with black points 
“ 50 ual. and an insatiable appetite for sugar. She had 
Al right, daughter!”? Mr. Fenton responded ; rejoiced in the name of Bet until the major’s small 





“T knew it,’”’ said Acy, stroking the mare’s 
neck. 
there’s no telling what they will do first, but it’s 
easy guessing what they allow to do last.” He 


hundred and fifty, Acy,”” which was an enormous 


“She never gives me a false alarm. Now | sum for a pony; but Acy only shook his head. 


Just then Sweetheart “‘nickered”’ gently, as she 
took another lump of sugar from the major’s 


made a quick circular motion about his head. | daughter. 


“Drive all the horses you can in between the 


wagons; there’s eight of you, two to a side, to | laughing at you!” 


“Why, see, papa,” said the little girl, “she’s 
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Current Topics. 


Not a drunken man was seen in the 
streets of Havana on the recent election day, 


| Party platforms do not always express the real 

sentiments or the intentions of those who sub- 
| scribe to them. It is easier to promise than to 
perform the promise. This writer speaks of a 
| “weasel word’”’ as one that sucks the meaning 
| out of another which is beside it, just as a weasel 
| sucks an egg, leaving only the shell. “Weasel- 
| ing,” he says, is highly expedient because one 
class of voters will like the weasel, and the other 
| the word that has been weaseled—the egg. The 
|other phrase is “the stained-glass plank.” 
| Glancing through the window at one point a dog 
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the tolling of all the bells in Hartford for an | and the alarm was instant. Yet within twenty 
hour. minutes all three piers were a mass of flames, the 
Happy is the city which has such a landmark, | freight-handlers were cut off, three great trans- 
and fortunate are the people whose union with | atlantic liners, the Bremen, the Saale and the 
the past is established by such a bond! No! Main, together with a number of lighters and 
monument reared by human hands, but a living | canal-boats, were ablaze, and their sailors either 
| thing, bridging the chasm of the years with a | imprisoned below decks or driven over the side. 
| body which grows, as ours do, through youth| The whole tragedy seems like one of those 
and maturity and old age, to death. awful visitations which come from time to time 
The storm of protest which arises when a| to teach the lesson of man’s helplessness: ty 
noble tree is destroyed is a tribute to the latent | show him how weak and vain are all hisarts and 





and not a single fight was recorded. The self- | jooks yellow, while at another he is green, and 


control implied in the statement is at least @| not until the window is thrown open can you | 


suggestion of a qualification for political self- | actually see what the dog is like. Of course 
government. pa | windows are not made of “planks” which one 
| can look through—but let that pass. 





poetry-in human nature. | inventions, and all his skill and courage and 
ingenuity when the elements, in their imperious 

° strength, unite against him. 
EQUALITY. The sombre page was farther darkened by; 





Is one man more divine than any other ? 
Is more of glory thine than hath thy brother ? | 


deeds of selfishness and inhumanity so hideous 
that they seem incredible. One, an insane desire 


The every-day vehicle in which a baby 
rides is variously named. In Philadelphia they 
are advertised as “baby coaches ;”’ in the South 
they are often called ‘“‘baby buggies,’ while in 
New England and in most parts of the West 
“baby carriage’ is the name. It is doubtless all 
the same to the baby so long as he gets the open 
air and sunlight which the vehicle affords. 

The moment Governor Roosevelt took the 
platform at the Philadelphia Convention to 
second the nomination of President McKinley, 
a photographer jumped, with a great camera, 
into the aisle directly in front of him, intending to 
take pictures of the speaker in various attitudes. 
Mr. Roosevelt, with considerable show of vigor, 
promptly ordered the camera out of the way, 
and its operator lost no time in obeying. There 
is a time for taking pictures. Many enthusiastic 
amateurs seem to think it is all the time. 

The war in South Africa has taken so 
many English farm-hands away from their work 
that electricity is employed on several dairy farms 
in England in feeding cattle. An automatic 
mechanism, set for a desired time, delivers the 
proper quantity of feed from the hoppers over 
the stalls. An alarm rings to wake the farmers 
at the same time. “Mary” does not yet “call 
the cattle home” by telephone, but that unro- 
mantic process may be in store for us. Even the 
cow must feel that we are living in a realistic age. 

The Salvation Army, however one may 
view its methods of arousing enthusiasm, must 
be credited with much practical ability in well- 
doing. For instance, the shameful deeds of the 
“Tce Trust” had no sooner been exposed than 
the Army provided at least a partial remedy. 
Depots were at once established in New York 
and Chicago where six pounds of ice may be 
bought for one cent, and the plan is to be ex- 
tended to other cities. The man whose sick 
child has been relieved by this charity is not 
likely to object to the music of the cornet and 
bass drum. 


Among the most conspicuous of the 
decorations ranged about the great hall in which 
the Republican National Convention was held 
were the coats of arms of all the states and 
territories. One among them attracted more 
attention than all the rest, for few of the dele 
gates had ever seen it before: the coat of arms of 
Hawaii, which now appeared for the first time 
in history beside those of the forty-five states and 
the territories which make up the older portion 
of the United States. The motto, ‘Ua Mau Ke 
Ea O Ka Aina I Ka Pono,” was the subject 
both of curious speculation and amusing comment. 
One of the delegates remarked that “‘it would 
make an excellent college yell!” 


When prosperity and philanthropy 
go hand in hand, the progress of a country is 
beyond question. Germany is advancing in a 
business way. Her trade operations show 
increasing capacity for planning and fuller scope 
in performance. But with the development in 
material things is noted an increase in gifts for 
the benefit of schools, libraries, charitable insti- 
tutions and other objects. The provision of 
corporations and private manufacturers in aid 
of employés is a further token of a keener 
sense of responsibility for the proper use of 
wealth. The world abounds with articles marked, 
“Made in Germany.’”’ Let not the world forget 
the good deeds which may be labeled—‘‘Done in 
Germany.” fal ade 

Kansas City business men, preparing to 
welcome the Democratic Convention, took an 
original step toward beautifying their city when 
they instituted a “good lawns contest’’ and offered 
about forty prizes, aggregating sixteen hundred 
dollars. The largest prize, two hundred and 
fifty dollars, was given for “the prettiest lawn of 
twerity-five feet or over ;’’ and there were prizes 
for the best lawn kept by children, the neatest 
vacant lot, the best display in window-boxes, the 
most attractive schoolhouse lawn, and many 
other decorative features. The prizes were 
awarded by “committees of well-known ladies 
from out of town,” who found the task difficult, 
but like everybody else enjoyed the general result. 
Why should not other cities carry out, nezt 
summer, the same excellent idea? Conventions 
come and go, but a city abides, and all its residents 
profit permanently by any gain in beauty. 

The writer of a short story in the Cen- 
tury Magazine has invented two phrases that 
may find a permanent place in political slang. 
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HUMBLE FRIENDSHIP. 


} The least flower with a brimming cup may stand 
} And share its dewdrop with another near. 

| Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
| 


| 
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History Repeating Itself. 
Ti present is by no means the only instance 





in which the United States has used force 
in China to compel respect for the Ameri- 
| can flag and to protect American citizens. More 
than forty years ago the United States joined in 
the war waged by Great Britain with China for 
the purpose of securing concessions to foreigners. 
The Taku forts, which command the approach 
by sea to Tien-tsin and Peking, were taken by 
the allied squadrons last month. These same 
forts, or others occupying the same position, 
were taken by British and American ships in 
1859. Commodore Tattnall was the American 
commander, and although the United States was 
not then at war with China, when he saw the 
| British hard pressed, he said to one who stood by 
his side: “Blood is thicker than water. I am 
going in, if I lose my commission.” 
in,’”’ but he did not lose his commission, for the 
government sustained him. 
The capture of the Taku forts recalls a still 





| 
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Tattnall took a hand. The central figure in this 


Americans. One of the four great Chinese forts 
near Canton fired, without provocation, upon 
Commander Foote’s sloop of war Portsmouth 
one day, and the authorities would make no 
apologies. Commander Foote had with him 
three small vessels, carrying only six or seven 


the nearest fort, and after bombarding it for a 
while, put three hundred sailors and marines 
into boats and ordered them to take the fort. 
They rowed to shore under a heavy fire, waded 
through shoal water, charged upon the fort and 
took it, with its fifty guns, which they promptly 
turned upon the second fort. 

They beat off a large Chinese force, sent from 
Canton ; and the next day, reéntering their boats, 
they took the second and third forts, and the 
third day the fourth, drove off the garrisons, 
numbering five thousand men, and took nearly 
two hundred cannon. Their dash and courage, 
in the face of overwhelming numbers, constitute 
one of the proud traditions of the American navy. 

When a government loses all control over its 
people, as is now the case in China, it is impos- 
sible to treat it as the government of a civilized 
nation would be treated; and what, under 
different conditions, would be war, must be 
regarded merely as international police duty on 
| arlarge scale. 
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Noted Trees. 


HE city of Cambridge was able to celebrate 
the Fourth of July this year by exercises 
which have an interest for the whole 





and twenty-fifth anniversary of Washington’s 
assumption of command over the Continenta! 
army. 

The central figure of the ceremonies was the 
“Washington Elm,” a noble tree now slowly 
dying, it is feared, of old age and improper treat- 
ment, but under which, a century and a quarter 
ago, the great Virginian began his mighty task. 

So says the legend. Its authenticity, to be sure, 
has been questioned. There are those who say 
no evidence of its authenticity can be produced. 
And yet, what matter? There stands the tree, 
and there it stood in 1775, a contemporary of 
Washington, at least; and round it, on the eve of 
this Fourth of July, the people gathered to hear 
again the tale of the fight for freedom and to 
renew their patriotism. 

Who can read the story of the “Charter Oak’’ 
without a stirring of the blood! The English 
master sending out his stewards to prepare a 
site for his mansion; the delegation of Indians 
waiting upon the choppers and begging them 
to spare that oak, “which for generations had 
been a friend and guide to their ancestors ;”’ 
Wadsworth snatching the charter from the 
tyrannous Andros and hiding it in the hollow 
trunk ; the fall of the old tree a century and a 
quarter later, at an age estimated to be from 
eight hundred to a thousand years; and finally 
the armory band playing a dirge beside the 
worn-out body of their old friend, and at night 





Anita Trueman. | to save a miserable length of hose pipe, is said to 
———_<¢49———— | have cost the lives of forty persons; and another, 
y | the alleged demand for payment in advance, left 

Statesmen’s Wives. ; 


| the fate of three men for some time in doubt. 
To recent death of Mrs. Gladstone, widow 





But there were also deeds of heroism and 
of the great English statesmian, recalls the | Courage and unselfishness to quicken the pulse 
many services which she was able to render | and renew our faith in human nature: sailors 

to her distinguished husband during their wedded | and petty officers working with imperturbable 

life of nearly sixty years. | bravery in the face of certain death; imprisoned 

She was in the fullest sense his comrade. She | engineers and coal-passers jeopardizing their own 
had an intelligent interest in the questions with | Small chances to help their struggling fellows ; 
which he had to deal, and he relied upon her | #4 finally, the captain of the ill-starred Saale 
judgment as well as her sympathy. He rarely | Perishing at the post to which his inflexible idea 


country, for they commemorated the one hundred. 


He ‘‘went | 


| stone owed to his. 
earlier incident than that in which Commodore | 
| on their public side, it would be found, in many 
episode was Commander Foote, who was at | 
Canton in November, 1856, for the protection of | 


| statesmen, by want of sympathy or of tact, have 


hundred men. But he directed his guns upon | 


| qualities a statesman’s wife may well share his 











made an important speech in Parliament without 
her encouraging presence in the gallery. She 
went with him on his political campaigns, 
sat beside him on the platform. 

British electors are sometimes a little rough in 
expressing their dissent at political meetings. A 
characteristic story is told of Mrs. Gladstone 
that on one occasion, when her husband had to 
address a hostile audience at an open-air meeting 
in Greenwich, she won the day for him by 
standing at his side, with simple dignity, holding 
an umbrella over him as he spoke. The men 
who had gone there to howl down the orator 
cheered him and his wife. 

Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone’s lifelong 
political opponent, owed nearly as much to the | 
sympathy and devotion of his wife as Mr. Glad- 
If the lives of great statesmen | 
were fully written, on their personal as well as | 





cases, that they have been greatly helped by their 
wives. 

The rule is by no means universal. Instances 
will readily suggest themselves in which wives of 


marred their husbands’ careers. It is probably | 
not so difficult to live with a statesman as with | 
men of genius in some other fields of activity, but | 
to do it calls for consideration, sympathy, and 
a large degree of self-effacement. With these 


triumphs, for she has a large part in winning 
them. 
— + 





Sanitation and Yellow Fever. 


OTHERS of small boys, who are accus- 
tomed to solace themselves with the 
saying that “dirt is wholesome,’ are 

happily not acquainted with the varieties of filth 
that used to bestrew and underlie the cities of 
Cuba. That dirt was not wholesome; it was 
the breeding-place of yellow-fever germs. One 
of the first things the Americans did, when they 
took possession of Cuba a year and a half ago, 
was to begin to remove it. 

The results of this action already appear. In 
1898, the year before the American occupation, 
the death-rate of Havana was eighty-five per 
thousand. By the end of 1899 the rate had been 
lowered to twenty-seven per thousand. For the 
month of April last it was only about twenty- 
two per thousand. 

This means a yearly saving of nearly ten 
thousand lives in Havana alone. It means, 
moreover, that this country is much less likely 
than it otherwise would be to experience one of 
those epidemics of yellow fever which, generally 
starting in the Cuban capital, have been promptly 
transplanted to the United States. 

Such an epidemic has been known to cost this 
country from ten to fifteen million dollars, in 
addition to the lives it sacrificed. We do not 
know what it costs to clean Cuba. It may be 
set down as a safe proposition, in a case of this 
kind, that prevention is not only “better than 
eure,” but that it is easier and vastly less 
expensive. 

—_—__—< oe ____—___ 


The Hoboken Fire. 


INCE the awful flood at Johnstown, Penn- 
S sylvania in 1889, no disaster has occurred 
in this country so terrible as the fire which 
visited the piers of the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company in Hoboken on the last day 
of June, and in a few minutes destroyed one 
hundred and fifty lives and many million dollars’ 
worth of property, including three ocean liners. 
No one would have believed that such a 
catastrophe was possible. Here were three great 
piers, several acres in area, on one of the busiest 
river-fronts in the world, crowded with teamsters 
and stevedores ; an efficient fire department was 
close at hand, provided with fire-boats; and the 
piers were protected from smokers and guarded 
by vigilant superintendents. 
The blaze, which started in some cotton, was 
discovered before the first bale was consumed, 





of duty bound him. 
It is these things which redeem the record and 
will linger in the memory. 


=o» —____—_ 
Khaki. 

HE London Daily News, to illustrate the 

part played by lucky accident in the dis- 


covery of inventions, told the other day a 
story about khaki, the olive-colored canvas-cloth 


worn by the English and American soldiers in hot 
countries. 
This cotton stuff has been worn in India by 


British troops for many years. Its tint was a 
greenish brown, but it always faded when it was 
washed with soap. 

A business man from Manchester, while travel- 
ling in India, happened to fall into conversation 
with an English officer, who remarked carelessly 
that the first manufacturer who could produce a 
cotton drill that would not fade would make his 
fortune. 

The young Englishman never forgot this hint. 
He came home, found a skilful dyer, and with 
him began the search for an olive dye which, when 
used on cotton cloth, would not yield to soap or 
soda. They spent years in these experiments, all 
of which proved fruitless. 

One day they found among several scraps of 
dyed cloth one which retained its color under the 
most severe tests. The puzzling fact was that it 
had been cut from the same piece of cloth, and 
subjected to the same processes as the other 
scraps, all of which faded. 

The two experimenters were greatly puzzled, 
and for months tried in vain to solve the riddle. 
The one little fragment of khaki was the only one 
which kept its color against all attacks. 

By chance one day they found that the dye in 
which this scrap had been dipped had remained 
for a time in a metal dish of a peculiar kind. 
The secret was found. The metal of the dish, in 
combination with the chemicals of the dye, had 
furnished the one thing needful. They tried the 
experiment with other pieces. The dye held, and 
their fortunes were made. 

It was not chance which gave them their success, 
but the indomitable patience and _ persistence 
which pursued the chance, and the intelligence 
which seized it. 
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A “Neglected Child.” 
N° all life’s tragedies are hopelessly sad. 





Unexpected and compensatory elements 
sometimes appear, changing despair and 
misery to happiness and content. 

In the police court of a Massachusetts town the 
other day, a bright-looking, twelve-year-old boy 
was arraigned as a “neglected child.” He was 
neglected, but hardly in the legal sense. His 
mother—and the boy’s appearance showed every 
evidence of a loving mother’s care—had recently 
died; his father was a helpless charge on the 
town, and the boy himself had been sent by the 
selectmen to the home of his only relatives, an 
uncle and aunt. 

Although well able to shelter him during the 
few years which might intervene before he would 
become self-supporting, they refused to do so, and 
wished to consign him to the charity of the state. 

The judge, touched by the boy’s position and 
favorably impressed by his manners and appear- 
ance, tried to appeal to the uncle’s better feelings, 
but without success. He remained insensible to 
all his pleadings. 

“TI refuse to take him,” he said. - 

“Are you going to abandon him to public 
charity?” asked the judge. es 

“Yes,” was the reply. “We do not want lim: 

“This is the most cruel act I have ever wit- 
nessed!” rejoined the indignant judge, as l« signed 
the paper which committed the orphan to the care 
of the State Board of Charity. 

Weeping bitteriy, the boy clung to his uncle and 
implored him to prevent his being sent away ; but 
the uncle was deaf to his piteous appeal, 20 thus 
they parted. 

Meanwhile, however, a knowledge of the ! 
conduct had reached the shop where he worked, 


mcle’s 


and when he entered it on the following morning, 
he was stopped by his employer with a demand 
for an explanation of his attitude toward his 
nephew. The explanation was unsatisfactory. 

“We don’t want a man of your sort in this 


“Go to 
ged.” 


s still 


establishment,” the employer remarked. 
the office and get your time. You are disehat 
An experience even more bitter than thi 
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awaited the uncle. As he entered the shop to get 
his tools and other belongings, he was greeted by 
an outburst of jeers and hisses from his fellow- 
workmen, and as he passed out he was followed 
py the drumming upon the work-benches of 
hundreds of contemptuous hammers. 

If the story ended here, it would still remain 
depressing, but there is a cheerful sequel. 

The story of the boy, spread broadcast in the 
newspapers, inspired several humane persons to 
write to those who had him in charge, expressing 
their willingness to give him the care and protec- 
tion his relatives had denied him. Among others, 
a man of independent means has offered legally 
to adopt the boy, whose misfortune bids fair thus 
to be turned to his ultimate advantage. 


* 
saa 





OBEYING ORDERS. 


Fun at the expense of his wife, provided he were 
the originator of it, gave Horace Greeley much 
innocent pleasure—wherein he was not unlike 
many another man of less distinguished character. 
Illustrative is this incident, found in Lippincott’s : 

Mr. Greeley enjoyed a holiday in the country 
with the enthusiasm of a boy. All his cares and 
troubles were left behind him, locked up in his 
desk in the Tribune office. Mrs. Greeley was 
different from her noted husband in this respect. 
She brought her cares along with her, and among 
them that of keeping Mr. Greeley within bounds. 
One day she kept at him till he said: 

“All right, mother; whatever you tell me to do 
the rest of the day I’ll do.” 

An hour or two later they were getting into a 
rowboat for a trip to Iona Island, a rural paradise 
surrounded by the waters of the Hudson. Mrs. 
Greeley stepped in first, sat down, and placed her 
parasol with the handle resting on the seat and 
the other end on the bottom of the boat; then 
glancing up at Mr. Greeley, who was waiting to 
get into the boat, she called out: 

“Now, Horace, be sure to step on my parasol 
and break it getting into the boat.” 

“All right, just as you say,” responded Horace, 
cheerfully, and down came his foot on the parasol, 
and completely wrecked it. 

Mrs. Greeley looked daggers at him all the way 
to the island. Horace himself was in the best of 
moods, often chuckling softly to himself, as if he 








believes that our government has not done its | 
whole duty by his people, and not long ago he 
went to Washington to plead their cause in person. | 
He begs for schoolhouses on his reservation, but | 
churches he does not want. Having been asked | 
why he wished to exclude churches, he replied that | 
|he feared lest the Christian ministers should 
teach his people to quarrel about God. | 
“We quarrel about men, sometimes,” said the | 
old chief, “but we never quarrel about the Great | 
| Spirit. We worship Him, but we never quarrel | 
about Him.” | 





GOOD ADVERTISING. 


In the days when advertising was not a colossal 
business, as it is now, the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club of Boston engaged Mr. D. H. Elliot, a 
Georgian and an ex-Confederate officer, as advance 
| agent. He entered into the business with dash 
and abandon, and some of his schemes were 
delightfully calculated to draw the public eye. 
Says Thomas Ryan, in his “Recollections of an 
Old Musician :” 


We made a little trip to Niagara Falls, and 
gre two concerts. Immediately after crossing 

1e en the rapids to Goat Island, there 
used to a@ small paper-mill on the right-hand | 
side, the walls of which were built directly on the 
edge of the wild, rushing waters. Elliot went into | 
the office of the paper-mill, and asked if they had 
any objection to his putting up a poster on the 
walls of the mill over the rapids. They laughed 
derisively, and answered, “Go ahead!” 

We were using, as advertising material at that 
time, a long, showy streamer, which bore, in black 
letters shaded by red on a white ground, ‘““Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club of Boston.” It was a 
stunning thing. It could be read a long distance 


away. 

Elliot borrowed a skiff, put all his pasting 
materials into it, hired some trustworthy men to | 
help, and got the skiff across the bridge and into 
the water. He then boarded it, with one man to 
help, and his other assistants on shore paid out a 
long rope to which the boat was attached until it 
reached the wall. There he a. up every 
letter, and returned to land in safety. 

It was a wild and dangerous thing to do, but it 
aid. The poster could easily be read at the old 
srand Trunk Railway bridge two miles distant, 

| and all along the Canada shore. Everybody went 
to see it, and it excited no end of remark. Our 
point was gained ; and as for the poster, it stayed 
on the wall for two years. 





A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 





had just thought of a good joke. He made matters 
right when they got back to the Peekskill side by | 
buying Mrs. Greeley a new parasol, and handing | 
it to her with the bantering remark: 
“There, mother, is a brand-new sunshade for | 
you, much finer than the old one; and now don’t 
you ever tell me to step on it unless you expect me 
to do it. I always obey the orders of my superior 
officer.” 
eh i 


SPRUNG IN JUNE. 


Elizabeth Pease, a lovely woman of the Society 
of Friends, carried on a delightful correspondence 
with Wendell Phillips and his wife, as well as 
with others of our great Americans interested in 
reform. As she grew into womanhood, she slipped 
away from some of the externals of Qrakerism, 
and her letters were dated in ordinary fashion, 
with the name and not the number of the month. 
Sticklers for conformity di d her remi ss 
in that particular, and she records their expostu- 
lations in her diary, adding: 

“TI said that I knew nothing in which I was not | 
a Friend in principle ; but if, in addition, you were | 
obliged to wear the bonnet, submit to the body 
implicitly, and refrain from speaking when you 
thought the society fell short of its duty, then I | 
was not a Friend, and I hoped I never should be.” 








One of the many encouraging marks of progress 
brought into relief at the recent Methodist General 
Conference in Chicago was the great advance 
which has been made in late years by the colored 
pastors of the church. Some of them are now able 
to make most eloquent and telling speeches, while 
almost all of them give evidence of sound educa- 
tion. A Southern member of the conference was 
greatly impressed by this change for the better. 


How different it was, said he, in the days when 
I first went South! Shortly after my arrival I 
attended a colored conference as the representa- 
tive of my college. I had made a speech, and a 
good colored brother got up to oe. 

“We has a most spendiforous college,” he said, 
“with a corosal corpse ub teachers, ub which our 
brother heah is a faih sample.” 

As he pointed to me, sitting like a mere ghost in 
my chair, and called me a “faih sample of the 
corpse ub teathers,” the humor of the situation 
almost overcame me. He was speaking more 
— than he realized. And yet the man who 
made that speech persevered in his ministry, got 
a good education, and is to-day a scholarly and 
most efficient pastor. 


A HORSE’S CONFIDENCE. 


We often hear it said that an animal is almost 
human, and now and then one does give evidence 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








The most humorous comment on her little | of feelings which seem to transcend brute nature. 
revolt came from our side of the water. Wendell | Not long ago a noble horse, named Poindexter, 
Phillips congratulated her on dropping Quaker | was taken ill in Boston. The animal’s nerves 
precisianism. He wrote: were keyed up to a high pitch of excitement, and 

Glad to see dear Lizzy get rid of even that | he could not be induced to lie down and go to 
little trifie of its forms (the date) which she seemed | sleep. 
to have. Did you ever hear that story of the | ; 

: - | The veterinaries were in despair, when Poin- 
Nantucket Friend singing—no, not singing, that is | dexter’s devoted groom went into the stall and 
un-Friendish, but humming, perhaps: lay down. The horse seemed soothed by his 

“ ‘My love's like a red, red rose oe. By degrees he grew calmer, and finally 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponacevus Lent frice.” (Adv. 
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FOR BOYS. Situated at Morgan Park, 
seven miles from main University build- 
ings, prepares boys for all colleges and 


technical schools. Courses in Manual Training. A | 


faculty of eleven experienced men. New gymnasium, 
modern dormitories, complete laboratory and library 
equipment. apenas $200 to $450. 45 Scholarships. 
Fall term begins September 19th. For catalogue 
address WAYLAND J. CHASE, 

an of Academy, Morgan Park, Illinois. 
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TEN DAYS TRIAL 


We ship our wheels anywhere on ap- 
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a week as our agent. 
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MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 13C, Chicago. 
FACTS ABOUT FLOUR. 


MADE WHITE BY LEAVING OUT THE PART 
WHICH HELPS DIGEST. 


Modern methods of milling separate the parts 
of the wheat berry that contain the diastatic 
element, and furnish only the white flour made up 
almost entirely of starch. 

One of the principal elements needed to digest 
this starch has been left out in the process, and 
therefore the person who eats much white bread 











is almost sure to have intestinal troubles, for the | 
starch does not digest properly and must, of | 
necessity, decay and cause all sorts of trouble. | 


That’s newly sprung in sixth month ?’” 


+ 
oo 





ing down, laid his delicate head on the man’s 


shoulder and went to sleep. 
The nervousness and apprehension of the horse 
seemed very human. Possibly he was afraid of 


death, afraid that the end might come when he | 


slept, and wished to remain on his feet. Who 





’ 
FOR THE SHAH’S AMUSEMENT. knows? Certain it is that for three nights the | 


In connection with the last visit to London of | horse slept quietly by his friend, and thus alone 
the late Shah of Persia, many stories are told = safely through the critical stage of his 
which sound like satire upon the politics of the — 
East. One of these tales, more amusing perhaps 
than true, is that he strongly advised the Prince 
of Wales to make away with a certain influential 
nobleman who had grown “too powerful to be| Statesman, legislator, administrator, orator, | 
quite safe.” | scientist and philosopher, the late Duke of Argyll | 

Another story is vouched for on better evidence. | WaS a bright ornament of the noble sphere in | 
The shah was taken to visit Newgate Prison, and | Which he was born. 
after a somewhat extended examination, he sud-* Like many another man of rank he found his 
denly requested to see an execution. With the | ¢xalted position a lonely one, and his isolation has 
utmost politeness, the warden of the prison Sete Seay Seaeees by an innkeeper on the 
explained that unhappily no one was under| “His grace,” remarked the Scotchman, “is in a 
Sentence just at that time; but the shah swept reste pe  peseowon pan ge dy. 
away the objections with a wave of his hand. lect Ww ? le $80 wi’ me f 
470k oe my sate," he sald. "Any one wit SQ" AP a in sce? 

Greatly to his disappointment, the officials 
declined to comply with his request. 





A DIFFICULT POSITION. 





GALLANT AND WITTY. 


P The recent visit of Queen Victoria to Ireland 
A GOOD INDIAN. brought out not a little wit; the example which | 


Mor | follows bears the tang of its own soil: 
“ore and more are Christians coming to feel The queen’s farewell letter to the Irish ae le | 
ublin. | 


the evils of sectarian controversy; but the evils, | was dated from the Vice-Regal Lodge, 
although lessened, still exist, and we must accept | Said a prominent Irish Nationalist 


eee ee wie Judgment secently passed upon Petit wae tke Regal Lodge for the time being; and 
Chie an worthy of our respect. | indeed, for many a day she has knocked the vice 
lief Joseph of the Nez Percés is a noble type | out of it.” 


hg ny For a long time he was an enemy of | 

. — man, but his warfare was always 

th ora ble. With a small band of braves, he defied | 
© power of the United States for a summer, and 





ember of | 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL. 


led General A distinguished East Indian, writing in a maga- | and Chain, Peek-a- Camera, Sew- 
that a. 12! Howard a chase over the mountains | zine of what he thinks of the English, calls the | pb ee Hy x 
at si a in warfare. new woman “the third sex.” per, Tener Totlet Set, Clock. ene, You can do tt 
en 8 surre’ | orris Chair, Couch, , ete. - - 
has 7 van der came, and since then he | It may be gathered from this that the Western | express prepaid. Write to-day for Cata. in spare time. 


Wasnt his treaty with the great father at | world as a community is not altogether perfect— 


lington both in letter and in spirit. He from an Oriental point of view. 


Grape-Nuts food, on the contrary, is made up 
of the entire wheat and barley, and the processes 
of digestion as shown in the human body are 
copied as exactly as possible, in a mechanical 
way, by the use of moisture, time and warmth. | 
No chemicals or other ingredients are used, but 
the simple methods'scientifically arranged. 

In this way the starch of the grain is trans- 
formed into grape sugar, and the Grape-Nuts 
food, which appears in a granular form, shows on 
the outside of the little granules glittering specks 
of this grape sugar, which is not put on the food 
from the outside, but is the result of the change 
of the starch into grape sugar, which works out 
to the surface, very much as the sap of the hickory | 


| or maple tree will frequently show in the shape of 


white sugar on the sawed-off ends of logs. 
A handful of Grape-Nuts held to the light will 
show the little glittering particles of grape sugar. 
It is naturally and scientifically predigested, | 
therefore the food agrees with the weakest sort | 
of astomach. It must not be used in large quan- 


| tities at one meal, for it is concentrated, and 


overfeeding of even the choicest food is not | 
advisable. 

Being perfectly cooked at the factory, the food | 
can be served instantly, either dry or wet, cold or | 
hot. When wanted hot, hot water, milk or cream | 
ean be poured over it. There is a definite, dis- | 
tinct and undeniable gain in nervous energy and 
vitality when Grape-Nuts food is used. 
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STAMPS on approval. 50% dis. 200 diff. China, Cuba, 
etc., 1c. Mekeel Stamp Co., Century Bidg., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


| 100 all different genuine Trans- 
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‘ L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


BICYCLES for Everybody. No money in ad- 
vance. Privilege of examination. 
Shipped direct to anyone and gua: anteed as represented 


or money refunded, Save agents large profitsand geta 
wheel at rock bottom wholesale 











ever offered; in lots of 
one or more at $14.85 
$35 “Arlington” $16.50 
$40 $18.50 
$50 “Oakwood” $21.50 
| Good wheels $12.50,$11.00 & $10.00 stripped Wheets €7 00 
the Arlington & Oakwood are strictly high grad ‘ 
and the best that can be made. Thoroughly tested and 
fully guaranteed. Over 100,000 riders can testify to their 
superior quality, style, construction and workmanshi 
lllustrated catalog free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren Street, B-177, Chicago, Ill. 








Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts. 


ol 


| TN order to reduce our 

stock of Summer ma- 

terials, we will make 
to order fashionable suits 
and skirts at great reduc- 
tions from former prices. 
One-third has been cut 
off the price of nearly 
every cloth suit and skirt in 
our line, and every wash 
suit and skirt has been re- 
duced to one-half of former 
prices; but the — of 
materials and workmanship 
is right up to our usual 
standard —just as good 
as if you paid double 
the money. 

Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale as freely as you 
wish; send back anything 
you don’t like and we will 
refund your money. 


Tailor-made Suits, $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 


$15 Suits reduced to 
$10. $20 Suits re- 
duced to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool 
| Skirts; former price ‘ 
$6; reduced to $4. $7 Skirts reduced to $4.67. 
Handsome Wash Suits, former price $4; reduced 
to $2. $5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. 
$6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 
| Wash Skirts, former price $3; reduced to $1.50. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. $5 Wash 
Skirts reduced to $2.50. 
Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicy- 
cle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 


We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments 
in our Summer Catalogue, which will be sent “ARZZ, 
together with samples of materials, to any lady who 

| wishes them. 
| Write to-day for Catalogue and samples; don’t delay — 
the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 





119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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million 
a day 


Swift and Company’s sales for the 312 
working days of 1899 averaged over a 
half million dollars a day. 

Why buy unknown goods when the 
name of Swift guarantees reliability 
and highest quality in every Ham, piece 
of Bacon, or pail of Lard, bearing the 
brand of Swift? 
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Swift and Company 
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CYC Li STS Be sure your Bicycle 
is fitted with the 
original, the genuine One-Piece Fauber 
Hanger. 500,000 in use. Beware of 
infringements,“*cheap” imitations,“cop- 
ies” and “steals,” with a worthless 
guarantee, and for which you cannot 
get needed repairs; manufactured 
without brains, originality, — 


of poorest material, they are 
at best crude substitutes. 
The Hanger ts the Heart 
of your Bicycle and should 
be perfect. 
salesman may 
say to you, “This is 
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NTO the Great White Gate of the North 
The stately ships go sailing, 
Where the waving flags of the cold stream forth 
And the bitter winds are wailing. 
The sentinel iceberg nods and dips, 
The sun comes up from his long eclipse, 
And the shining stars are paling. 


The Ice-King shouts, “You have marked the earth 
With strength that is past denying, 

But here alone from primeval birth 

Have I watched the swift years flying. 

Secure in the fastnesses of the cold, 

The centuries watched as I built my hold, 

With their eyes turned North in dying. 


“And will you pass through the Great White Gate 
That guards the realm of my dwelling? 

Shall I before you a vassal wait, 

And bend to your proud compelling? 

Away! So long as the wind shall blow, 

The wonderful secret I only know 

Shall never be yours for telling.” 


But human courage and human will 

Shrink not from the undertaking, 

And hope’s high flood when the pulses thrill 
Ebbs not, though the strength be breaking. 
The ships still strain toward the distant North, 
And life and valor and love go forth 

To the sleep that knows no waking. 


Yea, Born with purpose that knows no fear 

And daring that asks no glory, 

Men leave behind what is known and dear 

And seek for the Ice-King hoary. 

Wrecks strew the way of the Great White Gate! 
Unheard the tales of the grim North wait! 

Oh, who shall bring us the story! 


——————— IO 


James Newboy. 


“CEE that young Arab curled up in | fajse.” 





the doorway? That’s‘Wicked 


but he’s been in jail fifteen | 


introduction to his new “case.” 

The missionary thanked his | 
informant, and immediately | 
walked over to the shivering | 
boy. 

“Good morning, Jim! Had | 
your breakfast ?’’ 

“Nary a crumb.”’ 

“Neither have I. Come on!” 

“What d’ want o’ me? I 
aint been hookin’ nothin’.” 

“Never mind. We’ll go in here, and see if we 
are hungry. By and by we can talk.” 

The gentleman led his suspicious captive into 
a restaurant, where the sight and smell of good 
cookery very soon produced their expected effect. | 
Seated with his new friend at a neat table in one 
of the alcoves, the ragged youngster expressed 
himself in a long whistle. 

“Golly! What a snap!” 

A hot breakfast and a few kind inquiries 
loosened his tongue more freely; but he was shy 
of “‘Sunday-school fellers,” and frankly said so. 

“?’Taint no use. All the perlice knows Wicked 
Jim. Can’t nobody make me any better.” 

“God can.” 

“He don’t care.” 

“Yes, He does. He cares for all the Wicked 
Jims in the world. He brought things round 
so that I should happen along here and find you 
this morning; and He’ll make a good boy and a 
good man of you, if you ask Him.” 

“There aint no way for me to git a livin’ but 
just steal.” 

“Tut, tut, my lad! Notsofast. We'll change 
all that. You give a good try yourself, and 
there’s hands and hearts to help you up.” 

Warmed and fed, and presently washed and 
clothed at the mission,—for his rescuer had no 
mind to let him slip away,—the young vagabond | 
looked in the glass and took his first lesson in | 
self-respect. 

It was a step toward character. He went | 
higher when the honest ways to “git a livin’ ” | 
were opened to him. The touch of love and | 
goodness killed the notion that ‘‘God don’t care.” | 

“Now,” said the missionary, “let us hear no | 
more of Wicked Jim. From this time you are | 
James Newboy. Shed the old life as you shed 
your old clothes. Good-by to the thief forever.” 

It cannot be said that all this newness came at | 
once to the little ex-outlaw ; but faith and perse- 
verance conquered, and the good man won the | 
bad boy. Better than the mere animal gratitude | 








that remembers a kindness, the sense of a| 
Christian friendship awoke a conscience in the | 
homeless waif, and established a spiritual tie. } 

This explains why @ames Newboy is to-day | 
living his name—as entirely as he has outlived | 
his nameless past. The degraded are no strangers | 


Jim.’ Little more than a kid, | 2 column b 


times. Foxiest little thief down- | Was alive with wit and gaiety. 
town. He’sa case for you.” | despondents” in London an 
A policeman crossing City | poh age 


missionary and gave him this 


| th 


to him, for his hand and voice are at their service, 
but they never hear him talk of Wicked Jim. 
To exploit one’s criminal history as a “frightful 
example,” or for stage effect, is the frequent 
temptation of reformed speakers, but James 
Newboy borrows nothing from such heroics, 


o> 
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Humorous Journalism Under 
Difficulties. 





Key West, Florida, during the Spanish- | any 


To 
T* newspaper men who were stationed at | constructed that upon the opening of the safe by | 
American War, experienced many dull | Shou 


days. The town was not fertile in amusements. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





An American would have contented himself with 
rocuring a safe, the lock: of which would answer 
no key but his own, but the rajah desired 
something more. He wanted not —_ to pre- 
serve his jewels, but to catch the thief. It was 
the fashioning of a lock that should carry out 
the rajah’s idea that taxed the ep md of the 
designers of the great nemening establishment. 
The —- order, the details of which a writer 
in Cassell’s Magazine explains, was for an exceed- 
d lock. He wanted a safe fitted 








servants and one for himself. A 
about eight inches square was to 
front of the safe. 

earry out his wishes, the lock must be so 


e let into the 





articular key the photograp' 
d appear immediately in front of the glass, 
| to remain there until another key was _ inserted. 
| Thus it would be always possible to tell who had 


| If the men worked hard and made a lot of “copy,” | last opened the safe 


| the censor likewise took off his coat—and knocked | 


| their elaborate stories into so many cocked hats. 
| That accounts for the appearance of the Scorpion, 


—“Volume 1, Number 1, Only One,”’—a little four- | safe and made to communicate with 
page paper which was printed at Key West June | 


| 18, 1898, 


| The Seorpion was a by the Amalga- 
| mated Association of Historians, Pencil-Pushers, 
| Launch-Pilots, Fake-Chasers and Porch-Roman- 
| eers.” Twenty-five correspondents were con- 
| cerned in the enterprise, and according to the 
publishers’ notice, every man was a mana ‘ 
editor. Naturally, the Scorpion declared itse 
to be “the real thing in war journalism.” 
specialty was “exclusive war news hot from the 
| cannon, by our trained co’ 
| and earrier-pigeons now at the front.” 
Some of the “correspondents at the front” in the 
| service of great dailies were notoriously gifted 
| with vivid imaginations, but the competition 
| between the a was so keen that any- 
| thing these men forwarded, however trivial or 


| absurd, was given prominence. The Scorpion | 


satirized such men and their em jozere. For 
| instance, staring head-lines that filled half the 
| ecolumn introduced this “‘special dispatch,” pur- 
porting to come from a famous correspondent: 
“Havana, June 17.—I have just had an important 
interview with Captain-Geueral Blanco, in the 
course of which he forbade me publishing it.” 
Another feature of the Scorpion was a Gepetch 
that pretended to show the methods of “the liberal 
and generous censorship,” a dispatch which, of 
course, carried those methods the pitch of 
absurdity. There were home-made vertise- 
ments in the Scorpion, too. Altogether, it was 








the oppressive leisure of the newspaper men, just 
as the Ladysmith Lyre relieved the gloom that 
last winter, when the Lyre appeared, must have 
brooded over that beleaguered village. 

“The Ladysmith Lyre,’ said the prospectus in 
the first number, “is published to supply a long- 
felt want. What you want in a besieged town, 
eut off from the world, is news which Bae can 
absolutely rely on as false. The rumors t pass 
from tongue tongue may, for all you know, be 
occasionally true. Our news we guarantee to 
But as, “even in the best-regulated news- 
aper, some truths ay ee y creep in,” 
he Lyre labeled the truths and published them in 
themselves! 

Born amidst death and destruction, the Lyre 
Dispatches re- 
ceived “by wireless telegraphy from our own 





The contributors even dropped 


into , sometimes in the manner of 


mar 
Hall Park, New York, one| Khayyam— poetry that tells of the shell- proof 
chilly morning, met a city | holes to which the townsmen often had to retreat: 


Wake, for above Bulwan the coming day 
= up the signal for the guns to play; 
ow sweet to know ’tis but a living tomb 
Awaits you, and there’s time to creep away. 
E’er the last shadow of the darkness died. 
Methought a voice within the cavern cried: 
“Look here, there aint no room for more than ten, 
And if you’re late, you’ll have to stop outside.” 


The atmosphere that encompassed the Lyre was 


| one of danger, while the home of the Scorpion 


was, at worst, merely an uncomfortable place 
yet_both little papers were characteristic, and 
each was, in its way, a praiseworthy production. 
They illustrated the Anglo-Saxon capacity for 
making the best of things. 


—_————_s0e—— 


A Brutal Schoolmaster. 


HE cruelty, dignified with the name of pun- | tened to Robert’s 
| questions about 


ishment, which long prevailed in schools is 

admirably illustrated by a reminiscence 
taken from a volume entitled “Memories,” by C. 
Keyan Paul, an English publisher. 


The mode in which flogging was carried out was 
an ingenious piece of cruelty. The head-master 
sat on a dais at one end of the room. The spac 
between the dais and the walls was filled by two 
closets open at the top, so that, although gloomy, 
there was light enough to see. 

Just within the door was a cupboard containing 

canes used for flogging. These were a trifle 
longer than the cupboard, so that when a little 
door about four inches square was opened, a cane 
started out like a jack-in-the-box, ready to the 
hand. This cupboard was ‘ted with a spring 
in the master’s desk, some six feet distant. 

When a boy was to be punished,—and there 
were few days without such an oceurrence,—Allen 


® 





used to fling his gown behind him on his chair, and | 


with a lithe bound spring to the cupboard, having 
first touched,the spring on his desk. The ominous 
click which answered within the cupboard was 
heard over the hushed and expectant room. 

Then driving the miserable child before him, he 
shut the door, swung the victim across his knee, 
and then, with the waxed cane, flogged till he was 
tired. After that he locked the Y. up for an 
hour or two, to recover as best he might. 


Its 
8 of correspondents | 


| +e 


a 
very lively creation ofits sort. Probably it solaced | 


The clumsy ingenuity of the idea made it a hard 
| one to carry out, but in less than a week an 
| apparatus was designed which would contain the 
| seven photographs. This was fastened inside the 





of each 


By a clever mechanical device, the ke 
ie photo- 


servant, as it turned the lock, acted on 
| graph and brought it into view. 

hether this ue lock answered its purpose 
| is not yet a matter of history, but it was certainly 
a clever piece of mechanism. 





H°Y am I pent that hunger for the sea 
In close, green prison of a narrow vale, 
Where sobbing breath is choked and seems to fail 
With panting for the wind to set it free! 


| The smooth skies bend above the smoother green ; 
Trees crowd upon me; flowers flaunt and flare; 
The heavy, heated, perfume-laden air 

From dawn to dusk lies motionless, serene. 


Star-friended through mysterious ways of night 
My soul into thy solitude would flee, 

| And gladly, orphaned of the world, lay claim, 

| $trong mother of the hearts of men, to thee. 


| 





~~ 





| ‘‘ Virginia Beat Biscuit.’’ 


| 


elsewhere bright | Powhatan, the Ritchie 
: 





Master and man went to 


housewife was noted for one specialty— 

bread. Meats, vegetables, cakes, jellies, 
preserves and pickles were served as a matter of 
course. But that which gave renown to the table 
was bread—good loaf bread, hot bread, hot corn 
bread, beat biscuit, rice waffles, muffins, flannel 
cakes, batter cakes, French rolls, velvet rolls, 
lady’s-fingers and other varieties. 


| The present writer once sat down toa breakfast 

| in Richmond, before the war, where thirteen dif- 
ferent kinds of bread tempted the guests. He 
expressed his surprise, and was told that at 

———_ a guest from 

| the North was amazed at seeing twenty-one kinds 

| of bread on the breakfast-table. ; 

| “My wife,” said he, “will never believe me 
when I tell her this.” 

| “She shall!’ answered the hostess, and she 

| ordered a@ servant to make up a package of 

| samples of every kind of bread on the table, for 

| the guest to carry to his wife 


Bie the war the table of a Virginia 


| 





| Miss Burwell, in her book, “A Girl’s Life in | 


of the power of “Virginia beat biscuit.” 
Miss Burwell’s mother was persuaded by a 
singular-lookin; 


| Virginia Before the War,” tells a story illustrative 


man to sell him a negro boy, 


As Robert wished to go with the man, the lady, 
| although she had never sold a servant, consented. 
Paris. bert was 
supplied with money, and his duties were light. 
But one morning he found himself deserted. His 
master was a forger, and ed to escape arrest, 


wavieg Robert without money and without a | 
x 


friend in the great city. 

Suddenl 
minister, Mr. Mason, was a Virginian, and he lost 
no time in seeking his presence. Mr. Mason lis- 
story, and asked him many 
people and places in Virginia. 


| bert answered correctly, but Mr. Mason was 


| ViEpute beat 
“T think I 





skeptical, and at last said: 
“Go into oy J kitchen and make me some old 

iscuit, and I will believe you.” 
kin, sah,” said rt, and goin; 

into the kitchen’ he rolled up his sleeves, an 

thought. He had never made a beat biscuit in 

his life, although he had often watched “black 

mammy,” the cook, make them in his mistress’s 


n. 
“If I could only make them look like hers!” 
thought Robert, as he beat, rolled and worked 
the dough. When he had manipulated the dough 
enough, he stuck it all over with a fork, cut out 
biscuits, and put them to bake. With nervous 
anxiety he watched them until they resembled the 
biscuits he had seen on the old plantation table. 
Then he carried them to Mr. Mason. 
“Now I know you came from old Virginia!” 





| exclaimed the American minister, and he installed 


I have felt and seen weals caused by the cane, | 


as thick as a finger, while all between each stripe 
was livid, broken and bleeding. I have known 
the black and blue bruises still on the skin for 
more than a month after the flogging. 

Withal, Mr. Allen was a pious person and was 


said to preach good sermons, and I believe he | 


died re 
well as his victims. 


eee 


A Lock as Detective. 


etted by those who did not know him as | 


English lockmakers, not long ago received | 


A LOCK for which Messrs. Chubb, the famous 


an order, taxed the ingenuity of all their 
experts. It is a point of honor with the firm 
that no order, however uselessly ingenious, shall 
baffle the inventive faculty of the designers or the 
technical skill of the workmen. Whatever a 
customer wants he must have. 


The order came from an Indian rajah. After 
the manner of dusky potentates, he suffered from 
the dual possession of dishonest servants and 
magnificent diamonds. The diamonds had been 
disappearing at an alarming rate, and although 
only seven servants had access to the bex contain- 
ing them, it had been found impossible to discover 
the culprit. Whether the rajah dismissed his 
retinue or put them to death on suspicion, the 
thefts continued with unbroken regularity. 

In his extremity he thought of Messrs. Chubb. 








Robert as his household servant. 


+ 
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In the Pit. 


PHELPS WHITMARSH, who tells some 

H of his silver-mining experiences in Aus- 
e tralia, says that long custom in going 
down a shaft and preparing a blast makes one 
careless of the attendant danger. First the hole 
must be drilled. Then the detonating cap is fitted 





| on the end of the fuse, and both are firmly pushed 


into the stick of explosive. Fuse, cap and dyna- 
mite being thus connected, they are lowered into 
the hole, only the end of the fuse remaining 
visible. 


Instead of directly igniting the end of the fuse, 
a careful miner bends it over, and places a small 
piece of lighted candle under the bight. This 
economizes fuse, and also gives more t 
man below to ascend safely. 

We were down about forty feet when, one noon- 
time, Sam, having put in three charges, 
pulled himself up the shaft b 
ee below to put the finishing touches to 

e fuse. 

A shout from above assured me that all was 
ready. Placing one foot in the bowline, or loop, 
at the end of the hoist-rope, I arranged my three 
candle-ends under their respective fuses, and sung 
out to be pulled up. 

The line tautened instantly, and I went up 
toward the sunlight, thinking about a fox-terrier 
I wanted to buy. 

For a few yards the slant of the shaft caused 
my feet to drag, and when I reached the perpen- 
a part, I began to swing violently from side 


side. 
Holding to the rope with one hand, I tried to 
steady myself with the other. But it was useless. 


e for the 


ingly complies 
with eight different keys, one for each of his | 
iece of glass | 


the lock. | 


named Robert, that he might take him to Europe. | 


he remembered that the American | 


a rope, while I | 
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| About half-way up, my head struck against the 
hanging wall with such force that I lost con- 
| sciousness for an instant, and pease. 

I landed on the foot-wall and rolled downward, 

bevy | = 4 hands on the sharp, jock edges in a 
| vain effort to stop myself. Within a few feet of 
| the lighted mine my clothes caught on a jutting 
| piece of rock, and there I hung, yelling with might 
| and main for the rope, and expecting each moment 
| to be blown to atoms. I forgot, in my terror, that 
| because of the slant at the lower part of the shaft 
the rope could not reach me. 

The “es fizz of a fuse brought me to my 
senses. Madly tear myself loose, I leaped to 
| the bottom, drew off the detonators and—fainted. 

The last thing 1 remember was the sight of Sam’s 
legs. The brave fellow had slid down to my aid. 


of the opener | 
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| Undaunted Sailors. 


N ill-considered invitation may bring serious 
A consequences; and perhaps the moral of the 

following tale might read: “Do not propos: 
|a sailing expedition unless you are prepared to 
| earry it out.” Capt. Joshua Slocum, who went 
| round the world in his good sloop, Spray, tells th: 
| story. He says: 


I was royally entertained at Mauritius once by 
seven young ies, to whom I spoke of my inabii- 
ity to return their hospitality except in my own 
poor way of taking them for a sail in the sloop. 

“The very thing!” they all cried. 

“Then please name the time,” said I, meekly. 

“To-morrow! And, aunty, we may go, mayn’t 
we, and we’ll be for a whole week afterward. 
Say yes, aunty, dear!” 

y the time aunty had consented, it occurred to 
me that on the very to-morrow I was to dine wit) 
the harbor-master. However, I said to myself: 

“The Spray will quickly run out into rough 
seas. The young ladies will be seasick, and | 
shall get back in time for dinner, after all.” 

But not a bit of it. We sailed almost out of 
sight of Mauritius, and the young ladies just stood 
up and laughed at the seas tumbling aboard, while 

| I was at the helm, making the worst weather | 
could, and spinning yarns the aunt about sea- 
serpents and whales. 

But she, dear lady, when I had finished, only 
| hinted at a basket of provisions they had brougiit 
| along, enough to last a week. 
|. The more the Spray tried to make these young 

ladies seasick, the more they all clapped their 
| hands and said: 

“How delightful it is!” 

| “How beautifully she skims over the sea!” 
Pe lovely our island appears from the dis- 

nee!’ 

And still they cried, ‘‘Go on!” We were fifteen 
miles or more at sea before they ceased that eager 
ery. Then the sloop swung round, reached the 
island, and flew fast along the coast. But I made 

| @ mistake in approaching near ay for the 

| young ladies to get a view of Tombo Bay, for it 
| enchanted them. - 

| “Oh,” they cried, ‘‘let’s anchor here!” 

|_ It was too late to get the sloop into Port Louis 

| before the morrow, and my fair crew had de- 

| termined not to desert the ship. Meanwhile I 

| prepared a roof on deck with sails, and that night 

} Spray rode in Tombo Bay with her precious 

| freight. 





| Next morning the port officers’ launch egpes red, 

| with the harbor-master himself on board, and a 
merry crew he discovered. No ship ever had a 
fairer one. 


—_——__+e 


Where The Water Went. 
Te New York Tribune gives a new version 





of the old story about the fire, the looking- 

glass and the feather bed. The story was 
told by a Pittsburg man, and is said to have been 
a@ personal experience. 


“While at dinner one night,” he said, “the bell 
was rong 60 violently as to make me rush to the 
| door without waiting for the servant. An excited 
| man told me that the third story of my house was 
on fire. I went up-stairs like a schoolboy going 
to dress for a ball game. The whole family 
followed. 

“A pile of clothing had been left carelessly near 
a burning gos-iet and the breeze from an open 
window done the rest. The fire was still con- 
fined to the pile of clothing, but was making a 
great smoke. ‘ 

ere for water, I seized a pitcher which 
yy be full, and by a judicious use of it, 
pu 


out the flames. - 

“The next room was the nursery. My wife and 
her friend, rus' in search of water, went in 
there and came upon the tub in which my child 
had just taken his — bath. This they brought 
to the room where the fire had been. It was put 
out by this time, but having made up their minds 
that the water must be thrown somewhere and 
thrown quickly, they dashed it over me. : 

“You may not believe me, but for a long time I 
could not make those women realize what they 
had done.” 


a> 
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Too Long to Wait. 
‘ ‘HE Japanese, as is generally known, are 








mainly vegetarians, their diet consisting for 
the most part of rice and a few other simple 
vegetables. 


While they are a healthy and happy people, they 
are undersized as compared with the meat-eaters 
of sore and America, and it was seriously rec- 
ommended, a few years ago, by advisers of the 
emperor, that he should encourage his subjects to 

,adopt a diet of fiesh, with a view to increasing the 
average Japanese stature. : 

| An American who was visiting in Japan tells 
| of a jinrikisha man with whom he becamic ac- 
| = ed, who, although able to trot forty miles a 
| day without fatigue, was vexed because of his 
| small size and begun to eat meat. He « sked 
| his American friend one day, in the best Englis!i at 
| his command, how long a time would be re«'! red, 
| on an animal diet, to make the Japanese a larger 
| raee. 

| “J should say a hundred years, at least,” replied 
the American. a 

The “rickshaw” man went back to his rice 


a> 


An Accepted Criticism. 





MONG the good and eminent men who com- 
posed the recent Methodist conference 
Washington, few wielded greater influence, 

and at the same time added more life to the pro- 
ceedings, than Bishop W. A. Candler. A W'! nes 
in the New York Sun records one of his many 


pointed sayings. 


One day the bishop was advocating 2 a fis 
liberal loosing of the purse-strings, and to . 
audience that several years ago he sent an ar — 
toa paper, in which he said, “We pray ee eet 
and work too little.” The intelligent compor.’; 
did a neat job, and when the article apie.” 
read, “We bray too loud and work too Atle . fact 

“T let it go at that,” said the bishop. “The itr 
is, I believe the printer was right, and I » 
ventured to correet him.” 
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In the Hammock. | 


The day is too warm for hide-and-coop, 
For blindman’s buff or “I spy,” 
So into the hammock we all three troop, 
The baby and Ted and I. 
It’s a sailor’s hammock, at first we play, 
And three jolly tars are we, 
And the queerest yarns we spin all day 
Of shipwreck and storm at sea. | 


And then it’s a papoose cradle hung 
In a forest dark and high, 

And our mother sings in the Indian tongue 
A strange, wild lullaby. 

And then it’s a light little fairy boat, 
That is rocking from side to side 
On the little waves that round it float | 
And the clear and crystal tide. 

| 


And then ’tis a nest, an oriole’s nest, 
That swings in a leafy tree 
When the wind blows east or the wind blows | 
west, 
And three little birds are we. 
And then it’s a big balloon that rides 
On the great wide, empty air, 
And we peer below as it 
safely glides 
Over hills and rivers 
fair. 


But no matter how far 
away we fly 
In our happy, dreamy 
play 
Up, up through the big 
blue summer sky 
Where the white clouds 
softly stray, 
Yet down without harm, 
and as swift as 


thought, 
From our loftiest wan- 
derings ‘ 
Jumps each little hungry 
aéronaut 
The minute the tea-bell 
rings. T. E. H. 


e 
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How a Funny 
Partnership Ended. 


Grandfather Clark had 
been a schoolmaster in 
the days when Jamie and 
Elsa’s father had been a 
little boy, and he often 
told the children droll 
stories about the scholars 
who had come to his 
school. 

One rainy afternoon 
during the summer Elsa 
laid her slate upon the 
table with an impatient 
exclamation, and then 
Jamie tossed his book 
beside it and yawned. 

“Oh, dear,” he said, 
“IT wish it would stop 
raining! I am tired of 





drinking from the same cup of milk, and after | 


Oscar had eaten half his piece of pie he waited 
for Hans to eat half before he finished. 

“Of course it took them longer than usual to 
get through, as they frequently had to wait for 
each other; but at last they finished, and went 
out to help their father do the ‘chores.’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“He did not say anything to them about their | 


new plan, and the boys wondered what he 

thought of it; but they would not ask him. 
“But the next morning, when they came down 

to breakfast, there was a new book and a new 


slate beside the old ones. Their father had risen 


early and driven three miles to the store to buy 
them before school. 


“T saw when they came in the schoolroom that | 


my plan had worked as I wished it to, but I 


wondered how the boys’ father felt toward me | 


about it, for I felt sure he would know I had 
suggested it to them.” 
“Was he provoked?” asked Elsa, laughingly. 
“No,” answered grandfather. “I happened 
to meet him driving along on my way home from 


Jack Bean is king of the Dahmins.” Mamma 
is very proud of this honor, for she knows well 
what a fine man Jack Bean is. He is the boys’ 
hero, and Kenneth says he owns a gold boat and 
a gold engine, and is the strongest man in the 
world. 

It is ben-sen that makes him so strong. Ben- 
sen is something wonderful.- You can take an 
iron rope as big around as the water-tower and it 
isn’t as strong as a thread of ben-sen. Jack 
Bean eats a grain of ben-sen every morning, and 
that’s what makes him so strong, Kenneth says. 
All the boys say he is the best man in the world 
“ cept papa.” 

Sometimes papa says there is no such man as 
Jack Bean, and oh, how the children punish him! 
They climb all over him, take off his glasses, 
rumple his hair, and say he can never, never be a 
Dahmin any more. Papa is glad enough to give 
in before such determined foes, and promises to 
believe in Jack Bean as long as he lives. 

Patty and Kenneth have what they call 





but Patty says, “No, she’s Jack Bean’s wife, and | 





Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
WORD PUZZLE. 
Join a part of a house to the words in the first 
column to make those in the second. 


A kind of horse. A kind of fish. 
A notch. A coin. 


A dish. A board. 
To plot. An instrument. 
A dish. A kind of coal. 


To push. 

A scamp. 

Part of a wheel. 
A kind of fish. 
Part of the head. 


A farming tool. 

A kind of orange. 

An animal. 

Part of a flower. 

A surgical instrument. 


An oath. A kind of letter. 
A brawl. Part of a spur 
Debased. An American poet. 


2. 
A RHYMING STORY. 
All lines rhyme. 

Young Robert was an awkward — 
As ever stepped, without a ——; 
His figure was both short and ——; 
His hair was ragged as a —, 
And red as sorrel well bloomed ; 
His voice was but a coarse, rough —; 
A rusty mustache just a- , 

And nose like part of a 








pump—the ——. 
He loved a maiden just 


Sixteen, but she his love 











‘“CAN THE PONY BE SHOD TO-DAY?” 


reading, and I don’t know what else I can do!” | school that very day, and he drew up his horses, | “Dahmin dinner’ and that means to save your 


Elsa was just about to make a similar com- 
plaint when grandpa said, with a twinkle in his 
eyes, “Your book and slate lying there on the 
table remind me of two little German boys who 
used to come to school to me.’’ 

“Oh, do tell us about them!” exclaimed Elsa, 
the frown quite gone from her face, for she 
knew by grandpa’s tone that there was a story 
coming. 

“These two boys were brothers,” said grandpa, | 
“and they came to school every day with but one | 
book and one slate to use between them. This | 
was not a very convenient arrangement, for 
when we used our books they both needed the | 
book, and when we used our slates they both | 
needed the slate. The boys did not like the) 
plan any better than I did, but their father 
declared that one book and one slate was quite 
enough. | 

“If he had been a poor man I would have let 
them get along the best they could, but he was 
not poor, and owned a nice farm. The boys 
were very good-natured little fellows, and I 
determined to try an experiment with them. 

“One night after school I told them my plan, 
and with much laughter they promised me that 
they would try it. 

“That night at the supper-table they soberly 
told their mother that they would both eat from 
one plate, and use only one knife and fork, as | 
that would save dishes. They said they would | 
hot quarrel, but would get along just as they did | 
at school with their one book and one slate. So 
they took off the extra plate and knife and fork, | 
ond drew their chairs close together. 

‘There was a queer look upon their father’s 
face as he filled the one plate full and passed it 
to them, but he did not say anything. 

“First Hans took the knife and spread his 
_ of bread, and then Oscar took it and spread 

's. Then Hans cut the meat on the plate while | 


chong or two of potato, until it should be his | 
1 for the knife and fork. They took turns 


and called, ‘Dot vas a purty goot one on me!’ ” 
JULIA DARROW COWLES. 
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Summer Song. 


Brook, brook, come along, 
Run along with me! 

Such a merry playfellow 
You are sure to be. 

You can dance, I can dance, 
Both of us can sing; 

Tirili, tirili, 
Ting, ting, ting! 


Brook, brook, come along, 
Run along with me! 
Jewel-weed, jimson-weed, 
Pretty things to see. 
You can splash, I ean splash, 
Both of us can sing; 
Tirili, tirili, 
Ting, ting, ting! 
Brook, brook, come along, 
Run along with me! 
Deary me! I’ve tumbled in! 
What a sight to see! 
You are wet, I am wet, 
Still we both can sing, 
Tirili, tirili, 
Ting, ting, ting! 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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The Dahmins and the Durmins. 


Margaret, Joe, Kenneth and Patty live in the 
country. They haven’t many playthings, but 
lots and lots of plays. ‘Making believe” is great 
fun for them, and they “make believe’ so much 
and so hard, they really do believe in most of 
their plays. 


One of their finest plays is the Dahmin and | 


Durmin play. This can be played all day, or 


| cake and fruit from dessert, and all the licorice 
and candy balls you can get with the pennies 
| you earn going errands and carrying coal for 
|grandma’s fire. Then you take these good 
|things (brown sugar sandwiches are fine for 
| Dahmin dinners) and set a nice little table and 
eat your Dahmin dinner, and talk with a big 
voice like a workingman. 

Dahmin men are brave. One day mamma told 
Kenneth, who is seven, to go on an errand. 
He was having a beautiful time on Jack Bean’s 
| gold boat (made of dining-room chairs), and he 
| didn’t want to go. But Patty, who is five, said, 
“Go on, Ken, and don’t ery. Dahmin mans 
don’t cry.” 

The Dahmins have more fun than the Durmins 
because there are more of them; but when 
Margaret invites two other girls to be Durmins, 
and they have a Dahmin and Durmin war, then 
| it is exciting. They make their cannon out of 
| drain-pipe, and build forts out of boxes in sum- 
| mer and snow in winter, and have as big a war 
as Spain and America! 

But alas! mamma is no longer Jack Bean’s 
wife and queen of the Dahmins. Two little boys 
were naughty and had to be punished. As they 
| Sat in chairs on each side of the dining-room till 
| they could promise to be good, Patty exclaimed, 
| with the tears running down his cheeks : “Mamma 

can’t be the queen, for she has degraced the 
Dahmins!’’ 

But mamma loves the Dahmins and Durmins, 
and spends many a happy hour watching their 
happy play, and when she kisses the little boys 
at night she hopes they may grow up as good 
men as their heroes—real and make believe. 

ANNIE HuMPHREY DAvy. 
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A SMALL boy, after exchanging with another 


did —— 

To wed an old man with 
the —— 

“Now since my hopes are 
put to —,” 

He said, “I'll live a wife 

And will not whine nor 
fret nor ——.” 


3. 


IN THE TOOL-SHED. 


Let us to the tool-shed go 
ro see what's needed 


there. 
It’s necessary we should 
know, 
And keep things in re- 
pair. 


Here are some good sharp 
sayings wise, 
There’s a diviner, see; 
A line of soldiers greets 
our eyes, ° 
A suit at cards have we ; 
1 wonder if the soldiers 
play. 
A flower head; this 
choice will do; 
Some Russian vassals, 
and their sleigh, 
A mark of bondage, too. 
Some level surfaces; the 


rate ; 
And lying where we 
pause, 
A raven set of lawyers 
wait; 
An insect, and 
claws; 
A pair and morsels. Our 
supply 
Of what we really need 
Is good ; there is not much 


some 


to buy, 
Of which I'm glad in- 
deed. 
4. 


CHARADES. 
I. 
The organ man had a 
monkey third; 
The crowd 7 scores 
was reckoned; 
I urged my way into the throng 
To comfortably second. 





My toes were crushed, my first was lost, 
fo my sincere regret; 
My wife to total me about it 

has not ceased as yet. 


Upon my first one day I met 

A ate yf smiling, pay coquette ; 

I tried her dainty form to get 
Beside me. 


“Second,” she said, and with a smile 
That would an anchorite beguile, 
(And oh, my whole she turned the while,) 
Denied me. 


Since then all other maids I flee, 

All balls and parties gay I three, 

They have no longer charms for me, 
Despairing. 


This two and three I’m searching o’er, 

From eastern brink to western shore ; 

To find that lovely maid once more 
Just caring. 


My first is but a speck ; 
y last is less than that; 

Your eagerness please check,— 

I say no more,—that’s flat! 
If total you should ask, 

I’d give no further answer, 
But ’tis an easy task, 

And guess it soon you can, sir. 


IV. 

Under my first my second lay; 
’Twas bestowed by all the neighbors 

Because my total he would play, 


And drive them frantic every day, 
When they were at their labors. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. G-irt-H, A-rom-A, R-ene-W, I-sle-T, B-eac-H, 
A-ls-O, L-abo-R, D-rai-N, I-mag-E — Garibaldi, 
Hawthorne. 


2.1. Pleasant. 2. H-us-h. 


| %. Fennel, sage, balm, anise, sorrel, arnica, dill, 
ro caraway, thoroughwort, basil, laven- 

| der, mint, rue, catnip, coriander, thyme, rosemary, 

| saffron, summer savory, wormwood, horehound 


hp , only part of the time, but Kenneth and Patty | boy a Canadian coin for an American cent, said | >@y, tansy. 
Scar ate his bread and used the crust to dip up | and Joe are Dahmins all the time. They say to his mother, “Mamma, I guess I will collect 


the boys are Dahmins and the girl a Durmin. 


old coins, and I should like to get ‘the widow’s 


Margaret says mamma is queen of the Durmins, | mite’ if I could.” 


4. 1. Curtail. 2. Penmanship. 3. Reasonable. 
4. Incur. 5. Larkspur. 6. Mandate. 7. Isolate. 
|8. Portray. 9. Candidate. 10. Winnow. 11. In- 
tense. 12. Gauntlet. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 

Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companton ! the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 












LAUGH AND GET WELL. 
ts and grow fat” is a saying 





that contains a deal of truth, | 
and is worthy of attention | 
by many sufferers in body 

as well as in mind. We | 
instinctively associate jol- 

lity with rotundity, and a 

sour disposition with a | 
spare form. The rule is, | 
of course, not without 
exceptions, for we often 

see people with little pro- 

pensity to take on fat who are full of fun and 

sunshine. Such persons are not boisterous, how- | 
ever. They are possessed, it may be, of a quiet 

humor, are happy and make others happy, and | 
they smile easily and perhaps laugh softly; but | 
they do not laugh loud, and certainly they do not 

eachinnate. 

The convulsive movements which we call laugh- 
ter exert a very real effect upon the physical | 
organism. They cause the arteries to dilate, so 
that they carry more blood to the tissues of the | 
body, and the heart to beat more rapidly, so that 
the flow of the blood through the vessels is 
hastened. In other words, laughter promotes | 
the very best conditions for an increase of the | 
vital processes—the tissues take up more nutri- 
tive material and the waste products are more 
promptly removed. | 

Not only is laughter an accompaniment and an 
expression of joy, but it even creates joy. Often | 
a gaod laugh, excited in spite of oneself, will 
change the current of thought, and impart a 
general rosy tint to what was before of the 
deepest blue. } 

This happy effect is due in part to the increased 
flow of blood to the brain, and the consequent | 
better working of the instrument of thought, and 
partly to the fact that when a mental state and a 
physical act are associated (the physical state | 
being usually induced by the mental act), the | 


performance of the physical act, even if at first | 








. perfunctory, will in time induce the mental state 


corresponding to it. 

The doctors have hardly yet learned what a 
valuable curative power there is in laughter. It 
is a precious and health-giving tonic, often more 
efficacious than bitters and iron, and far pleas- 
anter to take. | 

Let the dyspeptic, the bilious, the melancholy, | 
and those who seem to be wasting away without | 
any discoverable cause, take a course of funny 
stories and humorous books; let them retire to | 
their closets or to the woods, and laugh out loud 
for a few minutes two or three times a day; and | 
when they have done this for a month or two, let | 
them tell their friends the secret of their improved 
health. 





———_-+o-_—_ 


FAMOUS GUNS. 


It is quite customary for English and Americans 
to give names to formidable cannon employed in | 
their campaigns. The most celebrated gun used | 
by the British in the South African War was | 
called “Joey Chamberlain,” after the English | 
colonial secretary, who is, by the common under- | 
standing, held chiefly accountable for the Boer | 
War. Joey Chamberlain is a navy gun, and will | 
go back on shipboard when his work on land | 
against the Boers is over. 

The largest gun used by the Boers in the siege 
of Ladysmith, and immortalized in the accounts 
of the siege written by Mr. G. W. Steevens, was 
called ‘‘Long Tom.” | 

Joey Chamberlain is a new and original appella- 
tion for a cannon, but Long Tom has been applied | 
to big guns before. The original Long Tom had | 
avery strange and romantic history. It was—or ; 
rather is, for it still exists—a forty-two-pound gun | 
of the old type, which was originally a part of 
the armament of the French line-of-battle ship 
Hoche. It was captured by the British in 1798, 
and soon after was sold to the United States 
government. 

The Americans placed it on the ship General 
Armstrong, and after some minor adventures with 
barbarians it did good duty against its former | 


|} annals would no doubt unite in voting that a 


| Forthe en of bird-lovers, although | 
others enjo Iso, the Cincinnati Enquirer | 
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captors, the British, by helping to run the block-| ‘‘Penny-Wise and pound-foolish”—the person who 
ade of New Orleans in 1814. Afterward the | saved the price of RubyYoam and lost the beauty and 
Armstrong was sunk by the British in the harbor | °™fort of sound teeth. (Adv. 
of Fayal, in the Azores. There Long Tom lay, 
dismantled, until a patriotic American procured PLAYERS! Big Money selli 
permission to dig it up and carry it away, and it | MOUTH-HARP sxe senss cre seocd ing 
was brought to New York City in 1893. yal mouth-harp alone. Easy learn. {Oar fine Moath- 
Probably the most famous “personified gun” of | harpsent for6 names ayers an postage. Cate 
the Civil War of 1861-65 was the “Swamp Angel,” | — WARP-O-CHORD Gan. 16 & Dix. Colpnbus. O 
which figured very largely in periodical literature | A Telegraph Operator’s 
and made a deep impression on the popular WORK IS PLEASANT 
imagination. The Swamp Angel was an eight-inch ee ae al aie 2 
Parrott gun, which was mounted ona battery built neys! hest ‘Positions. We teach 
on piles in a swamp in the harbor of Charleston, 4 t-..z 4 = oar — a4 
South Carolina, and used in the reduction of that very busy. Operators are in great 
city. The Swamp Angel sang its song a long time, . demand. Write for catalogue. 
and effected much destruction in Charleston. VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
At last, however, the Angel committed 
by bursting, on August 22, 1863. It was sent to an 
iron foundry at Trenton, New Jersey, as old iron, 
and was about to be melted up when a soldier 
recognized it, and directed local public attention 
to it. It was rescued from the foundry; a granite 
pedestal was provided for it by subscription, and 
it was set up at the junction of two streets in 
Trenton as a monument. There it remains. 
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Relieves Dyspepsia 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Makes digestion natural and easy. 
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A LIFE PENDULUM. 


The thousands of persons who recently wit- 


nessed one of the most daring rescues in fire in the house at night how every little 


sound magnifies itself, and dangers either 
real or imaginary or both seem to sur- 
round you and seek entrance at every 
door and window. 


teamster, a sailor and a fireman should have 
a tablet in the proposed “Hall of Fame.” 


A fire started in a New York tenement, and 
spread with such rapidity that those on the top 
floor were cut off from escape. An old man, a 
sick woman and two little children appeared at 
the windows imploring aid. 

A passing driver snatched a ee rope from his 
wagon and ran toward the fire. sailor followed 
him, and the two, calling a fireman, bounded up 
an adjoining high building and broke through the 
skylight to the roof. 

The fireman was lowered and the rope set 
swinging. Aided by hands and heels, he increased 
the swing of the pendulum until it reached the 
desired window, into which he climbed. 

Grasping a child, he swung out to the corre- 
pe ceorgen window of the next house, where waiting 
arms relieved him of his burden. Three times the 
eyetenne 50 was repeated, the wild applause of. 
he crowd below attesting its appreciation of the 
splendid bravery of the man and of the ingenuity 
and presence of mind of the helpers on the roof. 


MIXED EMOTIONS. 


The feeling of Ireland toward that part of Great 
Britain which the London Chronicle calls the 
“predominant partner” is illustrated in a story 
of a waiter in a Dublin hotel. 


“When are you going to get home rule in Ire- 
land, John?” asked a customer. 





PARES EES SE 


Add to this the fact that real dangers 
multiply fast after dark— that night is 
the time chosen by those who.devise (¢ 
mischief to the persons or property of 4 
others, and there’s good reason to be ) 


PEFFSF 


See ye here, sorr,” said the old man, “the only 
way we’ll get home rule for ould Ireland will be nervous and timid and to start at « 
f France—an’ Russia—an’ ae ee Austria | 5) every little sound r 
—an’ maybe Italy—if they would all join together | § y ‘ ‘ ‘ 
to give those blayg’ards of English ‘a rare good Is the sense of security worth any- 
hiding. That’s the only way we’ll get home rule, thing to you? Would not a ( 


annyway.”’ 

Then, as he looked cautiously round, a twinkle 
of cunning and a smile of courtesy were added to 
his expression. ‘And the whole lot of ’em shoved 
together couldn’t do it,’ he said. “Oh, it’s the 
grand navy we’ve got!” 
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Perfection Revolver 


lying on the table ready for use be worth 
its cost ($4.50) many times over ? You 
may never need to use it, but if you 
should it is safe for you but full of 
trouble for the intruder. 
















GOOD-SIZED BERRIES. 


On old Carlisle Bridge, in Dublin, there used to 
be a fruit-stall kept by Biddy, the apple-woman, 
who was a well-known figure to all passers-by. 
She had a ready tongue, and never did a verbal 
opponent retire with all the honors. 


An American visitor, who had heard rumors of 
her skill at fence, one ~ took up a watermelon 
displayed for sale, and said, gravely: 

“You grow pretty small apples over here. In 
America we have them twice this size.” 

Bridget looked up, pee | surveyed the joker 
from head to heels, and replied, in a tone of pity: 

“Ah, what for should I be wasting my breath 
to L ne ; to wan that takes our gooseberries for 
apples!” 










There’s no 
other revolver 
a like it. . ( 
sitive cyl- 
inder “ae and the 
automatichammer 
block make accidental discharge 
an impossibility. Made of all steel, 
no malleable iron. Weight ro and 12 ounces. | 
Length of barrel 2 and 3 in. Light, artistic, perfect. 


If your dealer cannot supply you we'll sell 
vou direct at same price ($4.50), cash 
with order ; but ask him first, it’s handier. 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 4 
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SIGN LANGUAGE. 


As Russians are quick to understand signs, they 
are ready at devising ways to make their thoughts 
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Eastman Kodak Co.’s 





= 


A 
inches. Load in Daylight 
Im cartridges and are so 





Make pictures 2 x 24 
with our six exposure 
simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any School Boy or Girl. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures, 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best results. 
Brownlie one oo x Si yiatares, - 2 x24 - age 
Trans; ex s ele 
Sopusis Davtienten snd Printing Ontat,” Ts 75 
Ask your dealer or write us for a Brownie Camera Clus 
Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members, 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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HELP for 
HAY-FEVER. 


eee 


; Suffering will be greatly mitigated 

b if you follow the 

| Hygienic Hints, Rules for Diet | 
q and Bathing 


t given in Dr. Hayes’ Booklet, which will be 

; sent free to all sufferers who mention The 
Youth’s Companion. If you add to this his 

b constitutional treatment, you can be 

) 

7 


Cured to Stay Cured. 


Ask for Current Comments, No. 16. 


; DR. HAYES, Buffalo, New York. 


2~s~-* 4-0-0066 2-*-2-4 














WE ALL EAT 


WHEATLET 


EVERY MORNING 


DO YOUP 


“But” 


some will say, 

“T have tried 

so many of = 
these grits for 
breakfast—” 


Have You ? 


Then you haven’t tried 
Wheatlet. It is not 
a grit—it’s pleasure by 
the spoonful. 

All Grocers Sell It. 


The FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY, 
LOCKPORT, N. Y., Make It. 


There is no Substitute. Accept none. 














to understand that he—the doetor—desired to 
know whether the officer had left a family at 
home. The information was forthcoming. 

“The Russian replied with ecstatic energy. He 
kissed his hand wey placed it about two feet 
from the ground, then kissed it —_ and placed 
it about a foot higher. This action he repeated 
until I had learned that his eae | consisted of a 
wife and three children. He had also given an 
idea of the relative sizes of the several members.” 


© ppressive 
Heat. 


WOODEN, AT THAT. after a refreshing glass o' 





records this.copversation : 


“Bur-rds is intilligent,’” Mrs. Brannigan ob- | 
served as she encountered her friend, Mrs. 
O’Flaherty. “Ye can tache ’em poneres, Me 
sister has wan that lives in a clock, an’ whin it’s 
time to tell th’ time it comes out an’ says cuckoo 
as manny times as th’ time is.” 

“°Tis wondherful!” said Mrs. O'Flaherty. 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Mrs. Brannigan. ‘An’ the 
wondherful par-rt of it all is it’s only a wooden 
bur-rd at that!” 


known. 
An English surgeon, coming across a Russian 
officer in a hospital —_—- to give the official 


Salt 


ANOTHER BUTLER. 


In an examination of divinity students for ordi- 
nation, in England, one candidate was so poorly | 
equipped for his mental struggle that the bishop | 
only ordained him on his promise to study 
“Butler’s Analogy” after ordination. 

The student was the guest of the bishop; so the 
next morning. when he departed, the reverend 
Fase + meg shook his hand cordially and said, as 

e did so: “Good-by, Mr. Greely; don’t forget the 
‘Butler.’ ” 

“T haven’t, my lord,’’ was the surprising answer. 
“T just gave him five shillings!” 





Abbey’s Salt is a standard English 
from the salts extracted 
it is used and endorsed by the public and 
continents, 


Booklet free on request. 





How weak and weary one feels after the a 
exertion these hot days! All the strength seems to 
the body—ambition is gone. What a difference. though, 


Abbey’ 
Effervescent 


It cools the blood and infuses energy into every part 
of the system. It strengthens the nerves and prevents sick- 
ness, headache and the indisposition always caused by heat. 


from the juices of pure fresh fruits ; 


Sold by most druggists, or sent by mail, 
25c., 50c. and $5 per bottle. Mo Bier. consider 


The Abbey Efiervescent Salt Co., Dept. B, 9-15 Murray St., N.Y. 






SSSSSSS 
“THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS.” 


The Maritime Medical 
News says: “The last- 
ing effervescence of 
Abbey’s Effervescent 
Salt makes it a most 
palatable drink, and 
its refrigerant qualities 
make it invaluable.” 





W.C. DuLMAGE, M.D., 
Alegree, Ky., says: 
“Your Salt works likea 
charm. It seems to be 
just what has always 
been wanting—cooling 


ve 
and refreshing, and not 
nauseating in any pat 
ticular. I shall never be 
without it in my office. 
I have to keep all I 


need.” 





DR. Wm. B. MANN, 
Evanston, Ill., says: 
“Your Effervescent Salt 
is an excellent article, 
being gently laxative 
and cooling, and agree- 
able at the same time. 
consider it also an €X- 
cellent adjunct in the 
treatment of nervous af- 
fections on account of 
its soothing qualities. 


aration made 


profession of two 





CHARLES E. MANNING, 


M. D., Brooklyn, N- Y., 


most 


’s Salt 2 
Abbey’s 5a t and 


excellent aperic2 
cooling drink.” 
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The Fiddler Hypnotized ? 


Some years ago I saw the curious method of 
capturing its prey that is sometimes practised by 
the common blue or channel crab—Callinectes 
hastatus. The incident occurred while I was 
gunning for beach-birds one afternoon, in the 
vicinity of old Fort Caswell, at the mouth of the 
Cape Fear River. 

When the birds had scattered to their favorite 
feeding-grounds,—those outlying shoals laid bare 
by the falling tide,—I abandoned their farther 
pursuit as irksome and useless. To save a long, 
fatiguing row, I determined to wait for the 
turning of the tide before journeying homeward. 
So, entering a small creek and grounding the bow 
of the boat upon a strip of sloping sandy beach, 
I remained seated upon the thwart, with my gun 
in readiness for a shot at stray birds that might 
come within range. 

At first my attention was given to the efforts 
of a school of small jumping mullets to escape 
from larger fishes. Flashing their silver sides 
above the surface in perfect unison of movement, 
the entire school, by a quick succession of grace- 
ful, darting curves, sought to evade a sudden 
onslaught of their enemies. At the first glance 
the careless observer would have thought that 
they were sporting in enjoyment of the warm 
sun. 

Again, surrounded and pressed from all 
quarters, they formed the centre of a tumultuous, 
glittering whirl, tossing hither and thither in 
helpless confusion. Then, upon the retirement 
of their satiated pursuers, they would be 
afforded a temporary resting-spell until the 
arrival of fresh enemies. 

Suddenly I became aware of a queer, rustling 
sound upon the beach behind me. Turning in 
that direction, I perceived innumerable fiddler- 
erabs,—Gelasimus pugillator,—those grotesque 
little denizens of our Southern marshes. They 
appeared to have emerged simultaneously from 
their holes in the mud at the juncture of the 
beach and the marsh lying back of it. At the 
time of my arrival upon the scene, not one of 
them had been visible. 

Stretching along the entire length of the beach 
in a solid phalanx, they marched slowly forward 
in a manner denoting a singular unanimity of 
purpose, and with a precision that many of our 
local military organizations might have envied. 
All at once they separated as if by preconcerted 
arrangement and scattered over the beach in all 
directions, singly or in small groups. They were 
evidently feeding upon stray minute substances 
cast up by the preceding high water. 

Their movements continually displayed new 
peculiarities in habit and action ; hence I watched 
them with the closest attention. At every alarm, 
real or fancied, they scampered off, backward, 
sideways, or in any manner except right ahead, 
toward their holes. 

It was amusing to observe the males brandish- 
ing aloft their huge bass-viol-like daws with 
menacing gestures. Thus they may have thought 
to strike terror to the heart of a possible assailant 
at the outset, and so avoid the disastrous chances 
of a fight at close quarters ; or, like the Irishman, 
although eager for the fray, their legs may have 
Tun away with them. 

Whether each crab in its rapid retreat resorted 
to its own hole for refuge, I was unable to ascer- 
tain. That there should be some confusion and 
mixing up of abodes in the mad scramble for 
safety is very probable. Finally, wearying of 
watching their movements, I turned my attention 
to other matters. _ 

A large channel crab, shuffling along on the 
bottom near by, caught my eye. An indefinable 
something in its appearance suggested to my 
mind that it was seeking prey, and I followed 
its motions with interest. It was sneaking 
Stealthily toward the shore with the utmost 
caution and deliberation. 

Arriving at the water’s edge, the crab halted. 
Then, drawing its legs underneath its body, it 
stirred up the mud until a hole almost as large as 
itself was excavated. Inclining its body back- 
ward and giving a few spasmodic wriggles, it 
Settled into the hole until only the outlines of its 
claws, which were folded in front of its face, 
were visible. The muddy water stirred up by 
its struggles deposited, in subsiding, a fine sedi- 
ment over its body and the vicinity, thus giving 
the crab the same appearance as the surrounding 
bottom. 

It now remained perfectly motionless, except 
for a quick vibrating movement of the upper or 
Movable mandibles of its large claws. I fancied 
it bore a curious resemblance to a person with 
folded arms, twirling his thumbs. 

While I was speculating upon this queer pro- 
wading, a large male fiddler appeared upon the 
oe. Sidling up toward the wiggling claws 

y fits and starts, it gradually approached the 
T crab until within about six inches of it, as 
irful, yet impelled by curiosity. 
ould not imagine the object of either crab in 


if fez 
l¢ 





acting so strangely. It never entered my head 
that Callinectes had designs upon the fiddler. 
But suddenly one of the channel crab’s large 


claws launched forward and seized the fiddler | 


300 


around the body. Then reaching out with the 
other claw, it grasped the bass viol, and with a 
single wrench tore it from the body of the unfor- 
tunate little fiddler. The channel crab then 
slowly backed off into deeper water, and having 
found a suitable resting-place, proceeded to 
devour its victim at its leisure. 

Obviously the channel crab had deliberately 
gone into ambush for the purpose of capturing 
the fiddler for food. The systematic manner in 
which the whole affair was conducted gave 
evidence of considerable intelligence and reason- 
ing power. It appears not improbable that the 
fiddler was attracted to the vicinity of the other 
crab by curiosity at the movement of the mandi- 
bles, and that the channel crab was fully aware 


beforehand of the fact that it was likely to) 


achieve a capture by the means employed. 
Having my attention thus directed to the 


subject, I took advantage of other favorable | 


opportunities to investigate it, and was rewarded 
by witnessing, at other times and places, a 
similar operation, performed over and over again 
in the same manner. F. H. Newcos. 


o_o 


Huxley’s Style. 


“The great secret,’ said Mr. Huxley, “‘is to 
preserve the power of working continuously 
sixteen hours a day if need be. If you cannot 
do that, you may be caught out any time.’’ Mr. 
Smalley, who quotes this remark in Scribner’s 
Magazine, says: “I sometimes thought he had 
no higher happiness than work ; perhaps nobody 
has. He would dine on a little soup and a bit of 
fish; more than that was a clog on his mind.”’ 


Then he would leave the circle of friends and 
family, of which he was the life, and betake 
himself to his library. It would be midnight 
before the work was done, but he was up at 
seven in the morning. 

Mr. Huxley’s literary work places him very 
high among contemporary writers. It shows an 
almost unlimited capacity ‘or taking pains, and 
the ability to express his thoughts, even on the 
most difficult subjects, with precision, clearness, 
and in a way that appeals to the minds of his 
readers. The ap is never interrupted by 
ir fai rs! his meaning. 

Mr. Smalley informs us that Huxley hated 
writing, and although he early conquered that 
repugnance, he never wrote fluently or easily. 

‘I can write fast enough, but if it is anything 
important, I take as much tirhe as I need,” he 
once said. An important letter on a controverted 
topic which ap in the Times he wrote 
over three times. The qualities he valued most 
in style were precision, clearness and sincerity. 

This style was also marked by vigor, sobriety 
of ornament and “that i inative use of lan- 
guage without which the l value of words 
is never brought out.’? These characteristics, 
coupled ‘‘with long practice and unwearied 
effort, made him the admirable writer he was.’’ 


—_—<~or—__———_ 


Burning the Backlog. 


Farmers were not stingy of their fuel in the 
old days of the huge fireplace, says Mrs. E. H. 
Arr in “New England Bygones.”” The laying 
of the fire was an art, with its backlog and 
forelog and “light stuff.’”’ And at night came 
the “raking up’’ of the embers and coals, so that 
the fire would keep. 


My grandfather’s backlogs were drawn through 


the house on a apse ae mossy things, 
dripping with sap and with bark. I have 
sat hour after hour, says Mrs. Arr, watching the 


’s slow consumption, half-blinding my 
eyes with its flickeri se It was a 
ionable thing. It had been 


long-dying, com 

dragged to its p! in the early morni 
bound and shaggy. It was defiant of its fate, 
and fought against it through the whole day. It 
truly died by inches. From its ends sizzled and 
Sareet its sap—its true life-blood ; its substance 
= ring by ring; its ashes settled slowly upon 
e i 


hearth. 

Everybody hacked at it; it was constantly 
lied with shovel, tongs and —: sparks flew 
‘uriously ; coals flaked off; degrees the log 
grew in the middle. At a solid blow 
finished it; it snapped, and the parted ends fell 
without the iron dogs; the brands were ready to 
be raked up; the backlog was no more. 


» SHOW- 


* 
> 





The Knowing Turtle. 


That land turtles are smart enough to flee from 
approaching danger was demonstrated not long 
ago to a farmer named Eckert, who lives in 
Dunnstable, Pennsylvania. Mr. Eckert has 
three pet turtles, says the Lock Haven Demo- 
crat. One of them is more than twenty-five 
years old. 


One day flames broke out in Mr. Eckert’s 
clearing and swept over the entire field. After 
the fire had burned awhile, Mr. Eckert thought of 
his , and went out to see what had become 
<> fearing that they had been burned to 


After a long search, he went a short distance 
from the track covered by the flames, and found 
a freshly dug hole. In it he found one of the 
turtles down a considerable depth, and digging 
deeper, with more vigor than is usually seen in 
these w-going tortoises. 

Mr. Eckert finally found the other two down 
along a small stream, both in the water, with 
only their heads sticking out. When Mr. Eckert 


appeared, they pushed their heads a little farther 
out, as much as to say, “We're all right; go 
about your business.”’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“It’s the thing”’ to visit Congress Spring daily when 
in Saratoga. It’s popular because it’s healthful. Con- 
gress Water is not only a delicious beverage, but brings 
desired results. Send for booklet. (Adv. 








mixed for. stamps, pocket album and stamp col- 





HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 


NERVEASE will cure it in 5 min- 
utes. One box cures 10 head- 
aches. Costs 25cts. At druggists. 
Sent by mail by NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 
SAMPLE SIZE, 10 CENTS. 


CAMERAS caine: 


EARNED. 


WE want live young people throughout 
New England to assist us in selling Quik- 
Klean, the best product on the market 
for general household cleaning, and will 





givea complete, practicable camera, which | 


takes a 4x5 picture, for orders for Quik- 
Klean. For particulars address, 


CLEANSING & POLISHING CO., 
848 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





Travel in 
Comfort. 


The service of fast trains over the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry., 
between Chicago, ‘oledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New ork aa Boston, in — 
quency, speed, punctuality, equipmen 
and comfort is unequaled, 

_ When you purchase a ticket over this 
line your investment covers the n 
travel that can be bought. 

“Book of Trains” tells about it; sent 
free to any address. 


A. J. 8M 
G.P.&T.A.,C 














ITH, 
leveland, 0. 






leetor, 12c. Columbian Stamp Co., Arlington, Mass. | 
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“CRESCO” 


A CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 


Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gores 
, at Sides. 
Where theCresco 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 
Length. 













“CRESCO” 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 





SS 1a NS: SPUN SUDA OR 


\ Why do you use a vanilla § 
4 extract that is not satisfac- & 


by insisting upon it. 
Joseph Burnett Co., 
Boston, Mass. 











THe YOUTH’S 


COMPANION’S 


EXHIBITION OF AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 1900. 

















HE YOUTH’S COMPANION AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITIONS have now become fixed events in the amateur 
photographic world. Since their beginning nearly thirty thou- 

sand examples of amateur photography have been placed on exhibition, 


being visited by many thousand persons each year. 


As in former years, 


all amateur photographers are invited to contribute, with the assurance 
that every contribution will be placed on exhibition bearing the name 


and address of the sender. 


..« AWARDS 


For the best FicurE work of an 


OFFERED ... 


amateur photographer — best from 


the standpoint of human interest, pictorial and story-telling qualities, 
as well as technical and artistic excellence— The Companion offers 


the following : 


MEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 

For boys and girls under eighteen September ist. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 

Twenty-five Boys or Girls next in order of merit. 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 


FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 

HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Women next in order of Merit. 


THE GRAND PRIZE VASE. 


A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
or group of photographs in the entire collection in 
addition to whatever prize such a set may have 
been awarded. The Vase is of solid silver of 
beautiful design, and lined with gold. 








SEVENTY-FOUR SPECIAL AWARDS. 


SEVENTY-FOUR SPECIAL AWARDS will be offered 
for photographs as specified below. These awards to 
be made regardless of class or technical excellence, and 
in addition to, as well as independent of, all regular 
awards in the several classes. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLHOUSE AND YARD. 
One award of five dollars, and ten awards of one 
dollar each. 

LEAST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLHOUSE AND 
YARD. One award of five dollars, and ten awards 
of one dollar each. 

MOST ATTRACTIVE, SCHOOLROOM. One award 
of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 


CONDITIONS. 


Every contributor must be an amateur. 
must have been taken since Sept. 1, 1899. Contributors may 


LEAST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLROOM. One award 
of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 

CURIOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special awards of 
one dollar each for the photographs of the oddest 
actual incident, situation or thing, including “ freak " 
photographs, accidental results and “ trick" photo- 
graphs of all kinds. 

HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special awards 
of one dollar each for the ten photographs of places 
or persons of general historic interest not often 
photographed. 

INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten _ special 
awards of one dollar each for the ten most interesting 
photographs not included in either of the above classes. 





Every photograph 


send any number of pictures, of any size or shape. The class and name and address of 


the competitor must be written on the back of each photograph. 


Each picture must be 


mounted singly, and no picture should be framed. Wo print can be paid for or returned. 


THE COMPETITION CLOSES AT NOON, SEPT. 3, 1990— EXHIBITION OPENS, OCT. 1, 1900. 





Every contributor sending five or more pictures will receive a new and handsome certificate of exhibit. 
Photographs should be carefully wrapped, fully prepaid, and should bear the name of the sender on the 


outside. They should be addressed to 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 


oisencsgunelts 


THE YOuTH'’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WINTHROP M. BAKER, 
545 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. 


Above Cut Appears on Back of Every Package. 
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Gorton’s 
Fish Cake. 





““The Very Best Cod.” 
Gorton’s Fish Cake is the oy — 
(r) 


George’s Cod. No Hake, Cusk or Pollock 
ever gets into Gorton’s Fish Cake. 

It is put up in one-pound packages and 
is absolutely boneless. 

The best results in all codfish dishes are 
assured when this Fish Cake is used. 

We also put up Gorton’s Fish Balls, 
packed six in each can, all ready to heat 
and serve. 


Insist on having 
GORTON’S if you 
want the best. po) 


SLADE GORTON & CO., 
Gloucester, Mass. 

















» family depends on 
| wholesome food. 


_. Marvel 


frin} 
<? Flour 


E> 
4", Represents the very highest 


of top-notch quality in whole- 
some, nutritious flour. We 
cannot repeat too often that 
it is milled by an expensive 
patented process, which saves 
every bit of the nutriment in 
the wheat. The brown husk 
removed, leaves a pure white 
flour rich in brain-nourishing, 
blood-making, bone and flesh- 
x uilding phos- 
hates and oils, 

t makes more 

bread than any 

other patent flour 

and has the deli- 

a oe : 

i ‘@ the choicest o 
=“ f Minnesota and 
Dakota hard wheat. 


Ask your dealer. If he does not 
handle ~ yp oko write us 
we will give you the name o 

one who will fill your order. 


LISTMAN MILL CO., La Crosse, Wis. 








SULY 19, 1900. 








Dighton hago 





5 Rooms .. . . $75 If your old furnace 
7 Rooms .... 95 has given out see 
9 Rooms .... 125 what it will cost to 
PIPING, repair it, then write 

to us for a price on a 

me eg new Dighton. very 


Ad Part W: ted, 
ALL COMPLETE. Pern ees 








e 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 




















Clear Your Complexion 


Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 8 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 
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mbroidery 


The patterns in this outfit are prepared especially to meet the require- 
ments for appropriate and dainty work — work suitable 
for the long summer days. 


HE OUTFIT of Materials contains the most complete and valuable 
assortment ever offered our subscribers. The patterns are designed 
for the newest styles of work, are made on fine parchment paper, and 


can be used repeatedly. 


These range in size from a large 20-inch 


Centrepiece to small sprays and other designs. 


In addition to: the Stamping Patterns we also give 1 Duchess Em- 
broidery Hoop with Felt Cushion—this will hold tightly a light or 
heavy fabric equally well; 1 box modern Stamping Material that will 
not crock or rub out, but will wash out; 1 small Blue Book, which gives 
the proper shades for working 180 different flowers, leaves and fruit; 1 
Large 18x18 Linen Centrepiece, fine quality, stamped with sweet 
pea design; and 6 Fine Linen Doilies, 7 x7 inches, each stamped with 
sweet ped design to match the Centrepiece. 

We also include with the Outfit a copy of Embroidery Lessons, 
with Colored Studies for 1900. 
and condensed more valuable information than could be gleaned from 
many numbers of such art publications as may be published more frequently. 
It has been made a special aim to see that the book should embrace 
enough new ideas about Stitches, Needles, Centrepieces, Doilies, Tea 
Cloths, Tray Cloths, Pin Cushions and Sofa Pillows to keep a person 
interested in embroidery for the entire year to come. The book 

also contains fifteen colored plates, including. designs 
for sofa pillows, pin cushions, sweet peas, pinks, 
roses, etc., with instructions for stitches 
and colors of silk to be used. 


In this book has been concentrated 
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The Complete Outfit, as described, will be sent post-paid on receipt of $1.00, or will be given to 
Companion ,subscribers for one new subscription, with 15 cents extra for postage and »pacKing. 


PERRY MASON G& COMPANY. 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass: 








